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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Vou. V. Jury, 1890. 


Dr. CHaLMers once said that when you had thoroughly 
organized a system of charity, and had every part in good 
running order, with every officer skilful in his duty, and every 
“applicant” fitly warned and advised, the best thing you 
could do with an arrangement so perfect was to destroy it 
and begin over again. 

The statement is a little hard, and suggests a certain cyni- 
cism which is not at all a part of Dr. Chalmers’s character. 
But it involves an important truth, which should be remem- 
bered all along by the people who administer public charities, 
and by other people who appoint them. 

Probably no money paid to any person in need ever did 
him any permanent good unless he had earned it, or unless 
it was given to him in a kindly spirit. It is the spirit which 
prompts the gift which gives it all its value. The quarter of a 
dollar which a good-natured young lawyer tosses across his 
office, to the barefoot boy who knocks at the door, does the 
boy no good, unless he knows that the giver is personally 
interested in him, wants to help him, means to help him, and 
will give some personal attention to helping him. 

When a new ‘ society” is established, for any purpose of 
public spirit, there is generally some man or woman who is 
heartily and unselfishly interested in the affair in hand. For- 
tunate for the society and its work if this man or woman is 
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so eager in the business that he would rather die, or she would 
rather die, than have it fail. In that case, the enterprise will 
go forward, nor will it make much difference about its success 
whether it be ‘‘ incorporated” or not, whether the president 
be a doctor of divinity or a street-sweeper. In the courage 
and determination of the one person interested in this 
fashion it will go forward and succeed, and, though the incor- 
poration and other machinery are conveniences, they are not 
essentials. 

It is when the second generation of a society comes that its 
dangers come. The enthusiast who has set it in operation 
dies. Very likely he undertakes ten times as much work as 
one man can do, and a good providence transfers him to the 
work of angels or arch-angels, where he has more senses and 
larger powers with which to expend the activity of a living 
soul. He dies; his office is left, and a new incumbent must 
be found. There is a board of sympathetic trustees, who felt 
his value, co-operated in his work, and rendered him such 
assistance as he needed. The board is called together and 
has to elect his successor. Meanwhile, what is called an 
‘* office” has been created —fortunate if it is not called a 
‘¢ place.” Each of these trustees, before he had arrived at the 
meeting, has, perhaps, been interviewed by half a dozen per- 
sons who think each that he could fill this «* place,” or that he 
could discharge the duty of this ‘ office.” You have lost 
your Napoleon, but there are plenty of people who will be 
very glad to be first consul or emperor. It is at this moment 
that the danger comes. 


It is at this moment that Dr. Chalmers says that you had 
better burn down your buildings, destroy your charter and 
incorporation, and let the necessity once more create the man 
or woman and the organization. One does not wonder that 
he says so; in the history of the world people like him have 
said the same thing a thousand times, and sometimes they 
have done what he suggested. Our friends, the Quakers, will 
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bear with us when we say that their dislike of ‘ establish- 
ments” proceeded from seeing what was apt to happen in 
establishments, and is apt to happen in them to this day. And 
at any such juncture the trustees or directors of a society have 
toremember that this is the danger which threatens. It is ¢ 
tangle difficult to loosen when one is once committed ; it is 
much harder to put an incompetent person out of office than 
itis to put him in. You make your appointment with the 
feeling that you have found a person who will carry on the 
work very well, now that it has been so well set going by dear 
Mr. So-and-so. But you find that nothing can be well car- 
ried on by a man without spirit which was formerly carried 
onby a man with spirit. You find that nothing can be well 
done mechanically which has always before been done spon- 
taneously, and by what the Romans well called a divine 
instinct. You find that you have made a machine of what was 
acharity, and yet you are reluctant to put out of office a per- 
son whom you have but just now put in. 


There have been admirable instances, which will occur to 
every experienced reader of these lines, where a great charity 
has trained its own workmen and women. ‘They have coine 
into such offices as we have described with the immense 
advantage of large experience, and at the same time with that 
superabundant enthusiasm and flow of a divine life without 
which there is no real charity and no possible success. Trust- 
ees and directors who are so fortunate as to find such a per- 
son, who has worked with heart and soul in subordinate duties, 
are to be congratulated. Indeed, they have simply to transfer 
to the place of responsibility one who has shown that he knew 
how to obey, and they have everything that heart could wish. 
But if there be no such person on the staff of the institution 
in question, then their problem is most difficult. They have 
to transfer from some other calling a person who shall accus- 
tom himself to established methods, who shall be willing to 
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surrender his own personal prejudices to a certain extent for 
the carrying out of a system which has been tried and which 
has succeeded. At the same time, this person must not be so 
hampered by precedents which another has established, or by 
rules which have been laid down under another administration, 
that his own enthusiasm, his own free will, his own largeness 
of purpose, may be cramped. To find that man is not easy, 
and to change the regulations of the establishment so as to 


give him the freedom which he needs is less easy. 

A great administrator, in discoursing on ‘red tape,” said 
that what was called red tape meant the determination of an 
office to have certain things done in the same way from year 
to year, from generation to generation. He laid down this 


system fer persons in offices over which he presided: “If 
you work readily in the method which has been used before, 
you had better hold to it. But remember in all cases what is 
the object of your endeavor.” In general, after he had given 
instructions, he was in the habit of saying, ‘* The object we 
want to attain is thus and so. Do it as I have bidden you if 
you think that is the best way. But be sure that you attain 
the object, even if you have to use your own way.” This is 
unquestionably giving very large latitude to subordinates. In 
the long run, however, the generosity of the order will proba- 
bly be rewarded by the enthusiasm, the spirit, and the new 
discoveries which are wrought out by those who are thus 
trusted. It may very well prove that, in the long run, they 
find out that the old ways were the best ways, and that there 
were reasons for certain fine regulations which, at the first, 
they thought inconvenient or disagreeable. 


But the great essential for the directors or trustees of any 
such institution is that they also shall «* keep their end in 
sight,” as Dr. Watts says. Let them remember what their 
charity is for. It is to take care of old women, perhaps; in 
that case let them see that it really takes care of the old 
women who need the care the most, and that it does not select 
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from a dozen applicants the one who makes the least trouble 
tothe administrative staff. Or it is to send libraries to pioneer 
settlements; let them take care that the books which they 
send are books which the pioneer settlements need, and not 
simply the clearance of shelves which are wanted for other 
purposes at home. And in appointments for office, let them 
remember that the very rule which we are now applying to the 
civil service of the country must be applied with exaggerated 
insistence to the working service of the great or smaller chari- 
ties. It is not that the man or woman may be provided for ; 
it is that the King’s work may be carried forward. Will this 


person enlarge the work in hand, or will he only keep it where 


itis? If he keeps it where it is, you may be certain that the 


work falls backward. 





CLARK UNIVERSITY. 

Tue establishment of this university in the heart of New 
England, where were already eight or ten other colleges of 
established reputation around it, awakened general curiosity 
among educated men through the country. The announcement 
that Mr. G. Stanley Hall was to be the first president gave a 
general feeling of satisfaction that every promise fondly made 
by the friends of the enterprise would have the best chances 
of fulfillment. And there has been in all circles interested in 
literature and education a wide curiosity to know how far 
Mr. Clark, the trustees, and Mr. Hall would succeed in the 
bold plans which they had most modestly suggested. It was 
freely said that you cannot make a university with money. 
It was sometimes implied that a millennium of time, more or 
less, was necessary to its success. But, on the whole, where 
there are men who believe in this country, and had a hope for 
her future, there has been high expectation, as well as eager 
curiosity, for the outcome of Clark University. 

No subject can more distinctly interest the circle of our 
readers than the success of such plans. Had they failed, we 
need say little about them, for ours is a record of progress, 
and not of failure. In the success of such a university, any 
special cause for which this journal stands gains ground. 
Whether we discuss crime, or poverty, or health, or education, 
or social order in general, our discussions first, and the results 
we aim at always, are advanced by such success. 

We now have the official announcement of the first winter’s 
work of the new-born university.* If in its cabinet there is 
some good gem which represents Athene as she stood new- 
born and full-equipped, we venture to recommend it as the 
totem or seal of the corporation. Here is a modest, intelligi- 





* Clark University, Worcester. Register and second official announce- 
ment, May, 1890. 
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ble, and straight-forward statement of what has been done, and 
it should be carefully examined by young men leaving colleges 
or technical schools, who have just found out what they 
want, and are asking where they can still study to advantage, 
before they enter on what is called active life. This univer- 
sity does not offer everything to them, as half the colleges 
of the country would do in their programmes. In five con- 
nected departments of study, and in these only, it shows a 
prudent beginning. In these departments the work has not 
been the work of beginners, but is work attractive to people 
who want to go on. 

It is work pursued on methods which are not new, but 
which are not always pursued so simply and directly as here. 
Clark University will certainly be described in common con- 
versation as the university where the students are all teachers, 
and the teachers are all students. ‘This description is accurate, 
as popular descriptions are apt to be, and it is a great credit 
to the university. In a sense, it is true of all places of 


learning which are good for anything. And as in all the 
modern work of education, the value of the ‘‘ Seminar,” as it 
has come to be called, in which ‘ professor” and pupil meet 
for what may be called mutual instruction, is recognized. It 
appears from the official announcement that such mutual 
instruction is definitely provided for—not to say insisted 
upon—at ‘*Clark,” and in this pamphlet some details as to 


the administration of such designs are given. 

Worcester was naturally delighted and proud to add to her 
strong provision for mere elementary education this graduate 
institution. It has been whispered that when the work of the 
institution began Worcester was a little surprised to find out 
that you could not tell who was a professor and who was a 
student. The professors were all of them young men, and 
the people who were studying were teaching, and how should 
anybody know? When you found gentlemen of the first pro- 
fessional standing in our community registered as scholars in 
the university, ‘‘ how was any fellow to find out who was a 
scholar?” But Worcester, by the law of its make-up, is 
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tolerant of new notions. There was never a place which 
accepted more readily the true American proverb, ‘ get the 
best,” and which joined to it more good-naturedly the other 
happy axiom, ‘‘ the best is not too good for me.” So that 
Worcester welcomed most cordially what is, after all, not a 


new experiment in education — that relation of affairs in which 


teachers are willing to confess ignorance, and in which learn- 
ers, from the beginning, are made to understand that all learn- 
ing is worthless unless it is used for the benefit of mankind. 

The announcement is, therefore, distinctly made that no 
clearly-marked line exists between students and instructors. 
‘* Fellows” and scholars who have attained some degree of 
mastery in a special line of work give brief, special courses, 
which are often attended by professors. This is naturally a 
stimulus to the student, and tests his experience in teaching. 
At least, it shows him how much and _ how little he knows. 
The ‘* Seminars,” as we have said, are distinctly recognized 
as a part of the plan. They are described as stated meetings, 
held perhaps once a week, often in a department. library, for 
joint systematic, conversational work, under the personal 
direction of the professor, in some special chapter of his 
subject. 

All this does not mean, however, that Clark University is 
‘*run” by a caucus of people who have come together in 
Worcester, where every man proposes to go as he chooses, 
and to do this or that—much or littlke—according as_his 
whim, his appetite, or his digestion, on any particular day may 
suggest to him. We have suspected that the universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris began in such caucuses, 
from which centuries of natural selection have evolved the 
somewhat nebulous conditions of existence in which they are 
now revoling. The plan of work at Clark University is quite 
definite, and it is under vigorous direction and control. The 
government was obliged, at the beginning, to select the five 
departments in which it could and would go forward, and 
to leave untouched many where it would gladly enter but 
for the high resolve that it would attempt nothing which could 
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not be done well. It has left out, therefore, much which is 
attended to, and well attended to, in other universities. What 
will specially be noticed in the programme is the omission of 
any departments of language, or of history, or of literature. 
Apparently the view of those who planned this course was that 
in the post-graduate arrangements of other American univer- 
sities these are largely provided for. They say distinctly that 
they hope students from other universities will come to them 
for what they can teach well, as that their students shall go to 
other places which have better courses than theirs. The 
university offers an extension of the ‘* elective system” to 
institutions, believing that if this larger option should establish 
ahabit of inter-university migration, our higher institutions 
would be stimulated. 

The departments thus selected for the beginning of the 
work of the university are : — 

Mathematies, physics, chemistry, biology, including anat- 
Vs 2n- 
thropology, criminology, and history of philosophy. The 
modern languages are so taught as to meet the practical needs 
of students, but, as has been said, there is no pretence at a 
department of language or philology. 

Under this general plan twenty-eight lecturers have, in the 
last year, given thirty-three courses of lectures, with an aver- 
age attendance of eight hearers to each course. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the members of the university now 
represent graduates of forty-eight colleges and preparatory 
schools. The whole number of persons registered on the 
staff, and as docents, honorary fellows, fellows’ assistants, 
scholars, and honorary scholars, is fifty-three. 

So complete is the course in chemistry, biology, and kindred 
studies that students can receive here the purely scientific part 
of a medical education. For such students work in the depart- 
ments of chemistry, biology, anatomy, physiology, neurology, 
and anthropology is such as to be almost identical with that 
of the first two years of the best medical schools in the 
world. But facilities for clinical instruction and hospital 


omy and physiology, psychology, including neurolog 
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work, which commonly constitute the latter part of a medical 
course, are not yet offered here. 

From the sketch which we have thus briefly condensed from 
the very interesting and very modest statement of the univer- 
sity the reader can gain some idea of the steps forward already 
taken. If the proper study of mankind is man, the university 
has begun in the field of the proper study. It will be seen 
that the five courses to which it now devotes itself are clearly 
related to that study. History will be, as we should suppose, 
the next addition. The study of what we please to term 
inanimate nature will come next. Language, perhaps, may 
then ask to be considered. 

The following general statements from the report may fill 
some gaps in our brief explanation of the plan. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


The university now consists of a group of five closely 
related departments, in which all its work and that of: the 
above instructors, fellows, and scholars is grouped. These 
departments are as follows : — 

1. Mathematics. 

Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Biology, including anatomy and physiology. 

5. Psychology, including neurology, anthropology, crim- 
inology, and history of philosophy. 

In addition to these, modern languages are taught in a way 
to meet the practical needs of students in these departments. 

During the year twenty-eight lecturers have given thirty- 
three courses, with an average attendance of eight hearers to 
each course. 

The members of the university now represent graduates of 
forty-eight colleges or scientific schools. 

To express more explicitly the character and policy of the 
institution, the trustees have voted to approve and publish the 
following statement : — 

‘¢ As the work of the university increases, its settled policy 
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shall be always to first strengthen departments already estab- 
lished, until they are as thorough, as advanced, as special, and 
as efficient as possible, before proceeding to the establishment 
of new ones. 

‘¢ When this is done, and new departments are established, 
those shall always be chosen first which are scientifically most 
closely related to departments already established; that the 
body of sciences here represented may be kept vigorous and 
compact, and that the strength of the university may always 
rest, not upon the number of subjects, nor the breadth or 
length of its curriculum, but upon its thoroughness and its 
unity. 

‘¢ This shall in no wise hinder the establishment, by other 
donors than the founder, of other and more independent 
departments, if approved by the trustees. 

‘‘ While ability in teaching shall be held of great impor- 
tance, the leading consideration in all engagements, re-ap- 
pointments, and promotions shall be the quality and quantity 
of successful investigation.” 


In focusing its means and care to make each of the above 
departments the best possible, the university now offers an 
extension of the elective system to institutions, believing that 
if this larger option should establish a habit of inter-university 
migration our higher institutions would be stimulated, and 
that thus they may be brought to represent the higher educa- 
tional needs of the country. 


ADMISSION. 


Only graduate students are admitted, or those of equivalent 
attainments, unless in rare and special cases. At present no 
entrance examinations are required, but, by testimonials, 
diplomas, personal interviews, or written specimens of work, 
the authorities must be satisfied that the applicant has scholar- 
ship enough to work to advantage, and zeal and ability 
enough to devote himself to his chosen field. The methods 
of the university are too costly, and its energy and funds too 
precious, to be spent upon men who are not promising and in 
earnest. 
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It is highly desirable, and will probably before long be 
required, that candidates entering any of the five departments 
should have, besides a knowledge of the other subjects com- 
monly taught in colleges, a reading knowledge of French and 


German. 

For the select students who are received it is the purpose 
of the university to open all its privileges, and to supply 
every incentive possible in the way of books, facilities, and, 
above all, direct personal stimulus and instruction. 


FROM LORD TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


I DREAM’D last night of that clear summer noon, 
When seated on a rock, and foot to foot 
With your own shadow in the placid lake, 
You claspt our infant daughter, heart to heart. 
1 had been among the hills, and brought you down 
A length of staghorn-moss, and this you twined 
About her cap. I see the picture yet, 
Mother and child. A sound from far away, 
No louder than a bee among the flowers, 
A fall of water lull’d the noon asleep. 
You still’d it for the moment with a song, 
Which often echo’d in me, while I stood 
Before the great Madonna-masterpieces 
Of ancient Art in Paris, or in Rome. 
Mary, my crayons ! if I can, I will. 
You should have been—I might have made you once, 
Had I but known you as I know you now— 
‘The true Alcestis of the time. Your song— 
Sit, listen! I remember it, a proof 
That I—even I—at times remember’d you. 
‘> Beat upon mine, little heart! beat. beat! 
Beat upon mine! you are mine, my sweet! 
All mine from your pretty blue eyes to your feet, 
My sweet.” 
Less profile! turn to me—three-quarter face. 
* Sleep, little blossom, my honey, my bliss! 
For I give you this, and [ give you this! 
And I blind your pretty blue eyes with a kiss! 
Sleep!” 
Too early blinded by the kiss of death— 
** Father and mother will watch you grow —” 
You watch’d, not I; she did not grow, she died. 
** Father and mother will watch you grow, 
And gather the roses whenever they blow, 
And find the white heather wherever you go, 
My sweet.” 
Ah, my white heather only grows in heaven ~ 
With Milton's amaranth. 





SEVEN DAYS IN THE LIFE OF BERRIE 
ANDERSON. 
BY MISS ANNE W. ABBOT. 
TUESDAY. 

Max had run out to meet the postman, and with pride 
brought in a letter for Berrie. She laid it by till she had 
served Mr. Odiorne and the children, and rescued an egg from 
Bubby’s enterprising clutch, then she tore it open, and said it 
was signed Alfred Henderson, though the writing was very 
much like Sandy’s best. 

‘*Henderson? Alias Anderson!” The name seemed to 
affect Mr. Odiorne strangely. Mr. Anderson had gone away 
with the doctor. Berrie read her letter with crimson cheeks 


and brimming eyes, but immediately perceived her guest to 
be waiting for something, and held out a hand for his cup. 
‘¢ Any bad news?” he said. And she shook her head, with 
asmile to reassure Davie, who heard the query. 
‘¢ Sandy is safe — not coming home at present.” 


* * * * * * * * 
SANDY'S LETTER. 


‘¢ Dear, dear Annie: — You must not worry about me. I 
am in the School Ship. I did not go to prison along of Pidget 
and the others. I might have gone home, being younger, 
but I was the one that bought the matches. That was against 
me. We made a fire on the beach. We roasted our potatoes 
and eat them. We could not eat the mussels. They wasn’t 
done. It was ’most dark by then. Was youever at Allan’s 
mill? Close by is an old black house. No use to anybody, 
as I know of. They broke every whole pane there was left 
into it, heaving rocks. We made a fire on the beach, and we 
roasted our potatoes and eat them. Oh, I told you that, but 
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not how they bursted in a window and boosted me in to 
onlock the door. For it was Sunday next day, and we could 
camp out in there, we guessed. But it was awful cold, and 
nothing but floor to sleep on. Windows all broke, so they 
got the coals and brands off the beach, and put them in the 
fire-place. But no good. So they thought it would be fun to 
burn the old thing down. It was not good for anything, 
nobody would care, Pidget said. But when fire was set 
in the attic, I was scared and ran and got out-doors, and I 
went right into the police! I told them what was a-doing. 
They quick put the fire out. They found Pidget, trying to 
hide. He told all the names. They wrote mine down Ally 
Henderson, and I go by it, not to shame you. I thought they 
would let me go. I said Thad not done any harm — not a bit! 
Thinking of you, I could not help crying. I don’t ery here. 
They would laugh. This will make a man of me —a sailor, 
they say. I wish you could see me in my sailor clothes — blue, 
and some white. Can’t youcome? They will let you. Only 


don’t bring presents. The boys would get them away, and 
laugh at me. Only fetch my little Testament, out of the till 
in my trunk. We don’t have trunks here, nor even pockets. 
I can carry that in my bosom. Some of us look like birds. 


with full crops. 

‘¢ They read all our letters here. I write in school. I cor- 
rect my spellings with a dictionary. Not a blot so fur, second 
copy. Pretty well, don’t you think? I do my level best here. 
I shall not call home dull again, if ever I get there. Don’t 
let Bub forget me. Kiss Max for me, and Davie, if he will 
let you. Did father seem to miss me any ? 

‘¢ Write soon to 
‘** ALLY HENDERSON.” 

‘*T open my letter to say tell Dr. Maxwell I hain’t done 
anything bad, not a thing. So where I be is no account.” 

Mr. Anderson returned from his driving with a purpose in 
his mind brightening his face so much that one glance made 
Berrie happily secure from any impending paroxysm of dis- 
tress. He lighted at once the fire laid ready in the little 
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sitting-room, drew the green-covered table before the window 
opened its drawers, and drew forth drawing implements and 
materials. Mrs. Snow, at her chamber window, overlooked 
his proceedings with great interest. She ran over to ask if 
she could help him, and she tacked his paper upon the draw- 
ing board, after cutting all his pencils. 

She broke down his sullen, habitual silence, by insisting 
that he should tell her what he was so bent upon doing. It 
was as much to his own relief as a triumph for her that he 
disclosed to her the enterprise, and fell into a natural easy 
chat about it. In vain had the doctor long pined for an office 
inor on his house. It must not be an ugly excrescence. It 
could not be allowed to darken, nor much to circumscribe, any 
of the rooms. It must not be cold; it must be well lighted. 
In short, every scheme, so far, had met with insuperable 
objections. 

Mrs. Snow made her suggestions — the more absurd the 
better ! 

‘¢ Between us both there will be a way found over all the 
stumps,” he said; and Mrs. Snow scampered home to see 
what mischief her Theodore might have been ‘ up to,” left to 
his own devices so suddenly. 

3errie put Sandy’s letter into his hand with misgivings. 
The boy had not sent his love to his father; he had thought 
only of her and the children. 

‘¢ Thank God! my son is saved, but he must not think him- 
self innocent. Whoever countenances evil shares it— is in it, 
is of it. We both have been guilty ones, while meaning no 
harm. We both have learned our lesson so painfully we can 
never forget—never! I thank God for all we suffer.” 

‘¢ Then you will not try to get him home?” 

‘‘By no means! He is better off there than here under my 
fatherly care and example,” said the unhappy man. *‘ Now he 
is in good hands, I can bear it that he no longer loves or 
respects his father.” 

‘‘Love cannot die; it is immortal, a part of our very 
selves, of our souls, my dear, dear father. Without my 
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grateful love for you I could not be Berrie, but a hateful 
somebody else. ” 

«« But respect — esteem — ” 

*¢ And liking — all can be recovered, if — ” 

“‘Tf I keep my word?” 

‘* Yes, oh yes. ” 

‘* Make your mind easy. You can never conceive what the 
horror of the fight has been. You must go and see my boy— 
not write! Did I miss him? I was not as dead as I seemed.” 

Peter Odiorne tapped at the door, because he could no 
longer endure the pangs of curiosity about a mysterious box 
in hisroom. It had a table to itself, like a sewing machine. 
But a sewing machine it evidently was not. 

‘¢ My father,” said Berrie, ‘* Davie longed for Sandy on 
Sunday to show him and Rob his cottage.” 

‘*Callthem.” Cheerfully did Mr. Anderson rise from his 
work; he seemed even pleased and animated, following Peter 
to the parlor with quick, light steps, and the boys came scam- 
pering after, and took possession of a high-chair together. 
When Mr. Anderson lifted off the cover all eyes were turned 
upon Peter’s face. After a long, silent gaze, Mr. Odiorne 
expressed his admiration. 

‘¢T must say that is the most perfect piece of work I ever 
saw ; it beats all I ever did myself!” The boys chuckled and 
squirmed, and there was a finger held up by Berrie, and there 
was between them an air of mysterious expectation, while 
Anderson stood looking out of the window as if to hide a 
smile. 

‘¢T hope you admire the vine over the porch. My mother 
and I made that. I painted every leaf; she wound the stems 
with fine silk.” 

‘¢ That is part of the illusion —the verity, let me say! I 
should hardly be surprised if the door flew open, and a fairy 
godmother came out. ” 

«‘ That is an idea,” said Mr. Anderson, watched closely by 
the boys, as he came near. ‘‘ Puppets might be managed, very 
easily, to be heard running down stairs within, to unlock —” 
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At this word he put out his hand and the cottage suddenly fell 
into a heap of blocks. Then the suppressed glee of the boys 
burst forth in shouts and squeels. And Berrie’s, too, in sweet, 
ringing laughter. 

‘‘See if you can build it again,” cried the boys. ‘* We 
can!” This was rapidly done by Davie, Berrie holding a 
little chart in her hand, and calling out each well-marked por- 
tion in its order. The design over the door, a scollop-shell 
and coral, Berrie gave into the hand of Mr. Odiorne to 
examine, as Sandy’s work. 

‘‘Sandy’s cutting, only,” said Mr. Anderson. <‘* He has a 
pretty knack at that; and he copied this from a convent gate 
ina picture. Happy evenings we had while this cottage was 
in progress. ” 

Returning to his study, Peter followed to say, ‘‘I hardly 
dare to ask if at any price you would sell this exquisite 
thing.” 

‘‘T would gladly do so. It is nothing to Sandy, now,’ 
he said, turning to Berrie, touched by her reproachful putting 
of the underlip under the little white teeth. ‘‘ My dear child, 
you well know I am in debt. I shall not feel that I am a 
respectable man once more so long as I have money due to 
other men unpaid, Mr. Odiorne, I would take one hundred 
dollars for it, and at that should not consider the labor 
expended upon it more than recompensed.” 

‘‘The spring you must have touched to throw the whole 
into pi, as the printers say — ” 

«¢ Will remain my mystery at present,” said Anderson, rub- 
bing his forehead. ‘I may have to sell my secret by itself, 
if a patent is wanted.” 

‘¢ My father, is a mortage a debt?” asked Berrie, hoping 
in her ignorance of business, he would give it some other 
designation. ‘* And what does the carpenter mean by /ore- 
closing in January ?” 

‘* He built my house on contract for a certain sum—Just all 
Thad, you may believe. I was away in Maryland, with a gang 
of workmen, and I wrote him to advance the money to add a 


b] 
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shed and a few other improvements, and if a time came when 
I did not pay either principal or interest, he could take to 
himself the lovely houselot at the end of my garden, at a 
certain date; that is, foreclose the mortage.” 

«¢ And by paying the loan — could we —” 

‘¢Stop him? Yes. He was very kind when I hurt my 
arm, but grows ugly now. I have been paying interest so 
many years he has had more than the original sum.” 

‘¢IT see. That is the penalty of debt. Poor father !” 

‘¢ We will talk of debt again sometime. No more now, my 
sweet; Iam weak yet. But hopeful — yes.” 

End of Tuesday. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Aneus played with a store of clam-shells, pebbles, and bits 
of china on the doorsteps. 

The attention of Rob, his guardian, had been drawn away 
by a most astonishing apparition. Zwo Petes had come in at 
the gate! One of them put out a hand in time to catch him, 
as he was in full scamper to tell Berrie, while the other went 
in to find Berrie in the kitchen, and see whether she would 
know him or not. As he silently approached, with serious, 
unsmiling face, she said, holding out both hands, ‘* Has not 
your brother told you how happy we are now?” 

*¢ Pete has told me all he knows, and something he imag- 
ines that will make you happier still, if it comes true.” She 
had no time to puzzle herself with this strange speech, for a 
big French dictionary and its bearer, Tom Draper, came 
between them, and Paul quietly withdrew to his own parlor. 
Tom was jealous; the shrewd little lady perceived it, and so 
she invited him into the study, to see her father’s almost 
finished work. Appreciative, he ran home and brought his 
father over to see it, and only Berrie saw the frown with 
which the beautiful drawing was resigned to the hand of a— 
neighbor ! 
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‘‘ Nothing short of genius here! Anderson, you have kept 
your candle under a bushel! Be an architect—why not? 
Never go back to the manufactory work! A higher position 
belongs to you. Come over and look at my inconvenient old 
mansion; I want your advice.” 

Bessie and Tom went with them, and on the way together 
planned a hoped-for cupola. 

‘There is always something queer about old houses altered— 
a tell-tale something, out of character,” remarked Berrie. 

‘¢ Like an old woman trying to be juvenile,” assented Tom; 
‘‘ false hair and teeth, you know.” . 

‘¢Mr. Anderson will, if any body can, give me a library in 
keeping with this square old pile.” 

‘¢ And me a billiard-room?” said Tom, eagerly. 

‘¢ A better kitchen, not a mile from the dining-room, would 
please your mother.” 

Anderson hastily got away, and said to himself, over and 
over, ‘* A higher position! A higher position!” Time would 
show. ; 

On the report of Peter a man had come to see the cottage. 
Eager to get back to his work, Anderson left it to the brothers 
to show it, and there seemed to Peter danger to the finish of 
the parts, or a violent disjointing of their connection, in their 
rash improvements. 

‘‘Don’t you fidget,” said his twin; and, with penknife or 
finger, both he and the visitor did their best and worst poking, 
allin-vain. Then Peier’s hand lightly, and almost by chance, 
laid upon the cottage brought about the collapse. How, or 
why, he knew no more than they. And when they had built 
it up he could not produce the effect a second time. 

‘¢ T have offered one hundred dollars, and no bid under that 
will be regarded,” he said. The business man was not pre- 
pared to make an offer. ‘‘ And itis agreed that the patent- 
right, if obtained, will be Mr. Anderson’s.” 

When Anderson came back from his afternoon drive Bonny 
Jem stood at the gate just like a bronze horse, only his ears 
turning to the sound of his owner’s steps as he went into the 
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house to see Paul. Peter and the doctor were already jolly 
companions, full of merry chat whenever they met. 

Anderson handed over the finished drawing with not a little 
pride, but was astonished at the generous cheque exchanged 
for it. To plan his own house was all he had ever done of 
such work. In two days he had earned more than he had 
been able to gain before in twice the time with both hands 


free. 

‘No more driving; it is no longer necessary. Think what 
every hour of your time is worth at this business. And 
to-day I will drive and procure some books you might study 
to advantage, for you can save much time and brain labor 
by knowing things other men have thought out before you, 
and have made common property. Genius is not everything, 
though it is a power, an aptitude, which study cannot give. 
By the time your arm is well, and it soon will be —” 

‘* Too late! Iam like a man waked out of a fearful dead 
sleep, to find his house falling about his ears. Either my 
house, or, what is worse (for a reason I have in mind), my 
land, must go. Foreclosure of the old mortgage is imminent — 
can’t be staved off.” 

‘*T can lend you the cash.” 

‘*No more debt. Don’t tempt me. I gratefully accept 
your advice and sympathy; it is my comfort; I rest upon it 
in my weakness. A man never leaned so helplessly, so like 
a diseased, a crippled, invalid, upon his physician. God help 
you! Many might be saved if not despaired of by friends, 
nor treated as criminals or fools by society.” 

After tea the door of the study was shut. Anderson sat 
there alone; no one but Berrie would dare to intrude upon his 
solitude. 

‘¢My father, if I were you, I would marry Mrs. Snow,” 
she gravely said. 

He actually laughed aloud! 

‘*T am overjoyed to hear that,” she said. ‘+I feared I 
should never hear it more. But what is there in Mrs. Snow 
to laugh at?” 
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«« All respect to my old friend Lucy. It was you, child, I 
was laughing at. ” 

‘¢ But why laugh?” 

‘¢ Shall I propose to Victoria, Queen of Scots? She, too, is 
a widow.” And the brightness was gone like a lightning flash 
out of a dark cloud. 

‘‘ Don’t be funny with such a dismal face! It almost sets 
me crying.” 

‘* You dear, tender lassie! Where should I be now but for 
you? This bruised little arm saved me when I was as little 
able to rescue myself as a chip in a whirlpool. Then my old 
Scotch friend anchored me to a promise. I saw in his face he 
doubted if I had manhood enough left in me to make it of any 
use. His wife had more faith in me. May you never realize 
more than you can now the terrible struggle of those first 


days.” 
Serrie said, kissing him with tears, ‘* I prayed for you.” 
‘*T hope to be a better father to you and the boys than I 


was before. You are worth more than Sandy and all of them 
put together. Yes—their little mother these two years! 
And what you are, and ever have been, to me words cannot 
express.” 

‘* Yet you said I was not your own. Were you not your- 
self then? Or was it so?” 

‘¢ The truth I had kept so close my second wife never knew 
it!” 

‘‘Enough. At least, I have been of service, while dread- 
ing to hear I was picked up on your door-step, nameless and 
forsaken.” 

‘© You were born a lady, dear child, in a finer mansion 
than you can dream of, away in Delaware. Your real mother 
only lived long enough to have you christened. You were to 
be called Anne, for the mother-in-law, whom she did not love. 
She looked into her Bible for a name to add, and found Ber- 
nice, as it stands in Acts, 27th chapter. In more modern 
form, Berenice.” 

‘¢ Then, for heaven’s sake, how came I here?” 
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‘* Stolen.” 

‘¢T wish you would not joke! I can’t, won't, bear it.” She 
was rushing away, but he caught her hand. 

‘*‘Come close to me. I do not know, my sweet one, 
whether you will thank or only forgive us, and I know not 
whether I ought to be ashamed or not for the part I had in it. 
It will be a relief for me to have you know all about it. You 
are the only human being I would confide in.” 

‘*You forget Mrs. Snow, I want her to know all about 
you.” But Berrie shrank with a vague terror from any further 
confidence. 

‘*T shall tell Lucy. It will make her laugh, and I want to 
consult her, too, about the Draper affair.” 

‘¢ She has kept the play-house you made for her locked up 
from Theodore as yet. I used to play with her dolls in it.” 

*¢ You have bravely stood by me in my disgrace, both of 
you. Now hope has become faith I will go and thank her, 
having something to tell her, too.” 

‘¢ And to ask her —ask her —” 

‘¢ To share my disgraced name? Never!’ 

Berrie brought his hat and put it on, and then gave hima 
gentle push.. He hesitated, half laughing. But he went. 

Berrie kept up the fire, and had a long nap before he came 
back. 

‘What! not gone to bed?” His face almost told the 
good news that the generous woman had announced her inten- 
tion to walk to church on Sunday, leaning on his arm. It 
was to announce to the neighbors —to the whole world — that 
she had faith in him, and had promised to marry him. 

‘* And is there no if about it?” asked Berrie, not to exult 
too soon. 

- «¢ An engagement is not a marriage. You know that, don’t 
you? If I fall back I would not wish her such a fate as to 
keep her word.” 


> 


End of Wednesday. 





BLACK BEAUTY. 
BY H. E. FREEMAN. 


THERE are many autobiographies of men. In this book we 
have, perhaps for the first time, the autobiography of a horse. 
He has used the pen of an English lady, and the book is now 
published here by the American Humane Education Society. 
The president, Mr. Angell, is making every effort to have 
copies of this cheap edition scattered in every direction, that 
every man who has anything to do with a horse may realize 
that it is possible for the animal to have a keen sense of suf- 
fering, sympathy with other animals, and attachment to his 
owner. There are others who believe, with Mr. Angell, that 
this book may be the means of making rough men and hard 
drivers more thoughtful. One lady in Boston has given money 
enough for each car driver in that city to have a copy; and a 
lady in New York has done the same for the car drivers of 
one of the principal avenues there. 

Black Beauty begins the story of his life as a colt, his 
mother being owned by a country gentleman in England, Dur- 
ing the process of education, which is usually called being 
‘‘broken,” he is treated kindly and gently, never allowed to 
be frightened or hurt, and the consequence is the owner finds 
himself in the possession of a good-tempered horse. A horse 
will reflect the character of the man who handles him as truly 
as a looking glass reflects his features. 

The writer supposes that when all is quiet in the stable, and 
good opportunities occur, the horses talk together and tell 
each other the story of their lives. The horse who has been 
trusted knows it, and wants to be worthy of the trust. The 
horse who has been abused is despondent, has little courage 
or interest in life, and is bound to give back blow for blow. 
The character and work of the grooms are discussed very 
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freely, and the friendship which may grow between man and 
horse, by their intercourse in the stable, is one of the points 
to be noticed in the book. The horses talk a good deal about 
their check-reins, and object to them, and the heavy curb for 
driving, which give the arched neck and frothy mouth which 
fashionable ladies like to see on their carriage-horses. Noth- 
ing is said of docked tails, so that fashion could hardly have 
come in England at the time this book was written. 

Black Beauty’s life goes on happily for a time, until his 
owner’s household is broken up by sickness, when he and his 
mate, Ginger, have to be transferred to another gentleman’s 
stable. Here there is no real cruelty, but excessive use of the 
check-rein and hard saddle-work by reckless riders, and 
incompetency on the part of the grooms gradually uses up this 
fine pair of horses. Then they are disposed of again, and, 
as so often happens in human life, they fall into lower con- 
ditions as they grow older. They are taken to London and 
sold for cab horses. Happily, Black Beauty goes to a good 


master —a poor, hard-working man, who counts his horse.as 
one of his family. Here we have a glimpse of the ‘‘ cabby’s” 
life, life on the stand, life on the crowded streets. The 
horse is made to say some very good things as to the careless- 
ness of some people, who wait until the last moment, and 
then drive hard to get the train at the expense of a horse’s 
strength and muscle, which is hardly the material to be bar- 


tered for shillings. 

Our horse has to change hands again, and, after short stays 
at several places, he at last finds his last home with some quiet 
ladies in the country, where he is left contented and happy, 
and we are not pained by having to read of his death. We 
‘an imagine him there yet. 

Of course, there is much that is fanciful in attributing so 
much humanity to horses. But reading this book certainly 
opens one’s eyes to what might be, and it will tend to make 
one more considerate, kind, and sympathizing towards an 
animal upon which man is very dependent, and which may 
well be his companion. It is said that the Arab horse, sharing 
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so closely the out-door life and the tent-life of his master, 
becomes much more intelligent than our horse. Indeed, if 
anything could kill out any feeble intellectual life, it would 
seem to be a fair way to do so to keep an animal always tied 
jn a small space, with his face to a board wall, and with never 


any power of free motion, or of free choice. 

This book may be had for twelve cents, to which must he 
added eight cents for postage, by addressing George T. 
Angell, American Humane Society, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 





‘CONFERENCE OF CHARITY AND CORRECTIONS. 
BY H. F. KIMBALL. 


TuHE Seventeenth National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, held this year in the city of Baltimore, Md., May 
14th to 21st, has just closed. 

A cordial invitation to attend the meetings of the confer- 
ence was extended to every one interested in its work, and a 
hospitable welcome promised them. This promise was fully 
kept. The arrangements made by the local committee for 
the entertainment of guests were most generous, and were all 
most successfully carried out. 

The invitation was responded to by members of nearly 
every state in the Union, from Maine to California, number- 
ing about three hundred, outside the limits of Maryland, two, 
even, from England. 

The object of the conference, as expressed in its circular, is 
‘‘to obtain and diffuse information respecting benevolent, 
charitable, penal, and reformatory work. It has no legislative 
or executive power, and does not formally express any 
united opinion upon the subjects discussed.” On this broad 
basis the committee had arranged an attractive programme 
for each day, the meetings being chiefly held in Levering Hall, 
belonging to the Johns Hopkins University. 

The conference had wisely provided for but two formal 
sessions a day, forenoon and evening, leaving the afternoons 
free for meetings of special sections, where much valuable 
consultation was carried on by those interested in the same 
branches of work, or for the excursions planned by the 
citizens’ committee. These might be considered a kind of 
object lesson, delightful as this form of instruction always is 
to old and young, giving opportunity of viewing the charita- 
ble institutions of the city appropriate to the subject under 
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consideration that day. Incidentally, too, showing the beau- 
tiful city itself. 

Thus, on Thursday, when papers on Reform Schools were: 
presented, the company were conveyed in barges three miles: 
to the House of Refuge and St. Mary’s Industrial School for 
Boys. At both institutions they were cordially received, 
greeted with music by the boys’ bands and addresses of wei- 
come; the rooms were ull thrown open for inspection. At 
one of them a collation was served, without which these: 
hospitable people seem to feel no entertainment complete. 

It was gratifying to find that the boys were trained in useful 
occupations fitting them for active life. At St Mary’s there 
were four hundred and twenty-five boys, at the House of 
Refuge two hundred and twenty-two, and three hundred and 
two minors were out on ticket-of-leave, variously engaged. 
The desirability of caring for all dependent children in 
separate homes whenever practicable, instead of aggregating 
them, was strongly urged in all the discussions on the subject. 
And by this ticket-of-leave plan this was attained, even 
among children who, like these boys, had come under the 
penalty of the law. 

Friday was largely devoted to treating of charity organiza- 
tion; and in the evening its value in emergencies was shown 
in most interesting accounts of what had been accomplished 
by having a relief agency ready to act a¢ once at the great fire 
in Lynn and at the Johnstown disaster. Not only was suf- 
fering promptly relieved, but imposition prevented. 

Saturday was hospital day, and a natural sequence to the 
papers of the morning was a visit to the magnificent Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. It has a noble site, overlooking the city, 
with space for further growth. For, grand as are its present 
proportions, the plan includes additional buildings. Owing to. 
losses of investments, the medical school of the university, 
which is to be connected with the hospital, is not yet estab- 
lished. But it is intended that its standard shall be so high 
as to make it unnecessary for students to seek foreign lands. 
for a post-graduate course of study, and it is hoped that the 
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efforts of its friends to make good the amount lost may soon 
be successful. 

As a kindred subject, ‘‘ Training Schools for Nurses ” were 
considered in the evening. There were four papers, in which 
were excellent suggestions. One was that there should be 
more commerce between the schools, to ensure more uniform- 
ity of standard. Now the requirements as to age, and as to 
qualifications, mental, moral and physical, differ widely, as do 
the methods of conducting the schools and length of service 
required for graduation. 

Post-graduate schools were also thought desirable, where 
nurses might from time to time pass a short term and keep 
themselves abreast of the latest knowledge and practice. 

The high price which the trained nurses’ services still com- 
mand shows that the supply does not yet equal the demand, 
which has steadily increased. A wise method of meeting this 
need has been devised at Waltham, Mass., and is set forth in 
a pamphlet by Dr. Worcester. It is accomplished by an 
association of the doctors of the town, who agree themselves 
to train the nurses working under them in charge of their 
patients. The plan has proved very successful, and might be 
put in practice in any town not large enough for a hospital 
school. In some respects the results are better than can 
always be obtained in an institution, as a training for private 
nursing. 

It was thought that an opportunity for charitable work 
might be found among patients of hospitals, or of district 
nursing, who, through the nurses’ influence, had been brought 
during illness to desire to lead a better life. These should 
have friendly visitors to support and encourage their good 
resolutions. 

On Sunday a ‘‘ conference sermon” was preached, and in 
many of the churches its objects were more or less the topic 
of the discourse. 

Monday was devoted to State Boards of Charities and the 
interests of dependent children, in regard to whom several 
interesting papers were given. As an illustration of the sub- 
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ject there was an excursion, by train, in the afternoon, to the 
Thomas Wilson Sanitarium. The gentleman whose name it 
bears had devoted a large fortune to providing this beautiful 
estate and maintaining it for the benefit of the invalid chil- 
dren of Baltimore. Tickets are furnished to mothers that 
they may take their little ones to pass a day in the pure air 
of the country. A large building has been erected, of which 
one floor is filled with cribs for the children’s naps; another 
is the dining-hall where three meals are furnished during the 
day. Little cottages, having two rooms each, have been 
furnished for those who need a longer stay ; and soon, when 
a sufficient fund has accumulated not to trench upon the prin- 
cipal, a hospital is to be built, where the mother may leave 
her child who needs its care. No more blessed charity can 
be imagined. 

The closing days were given to the cause of the Insane and 
Feeble-minded. Tuesday evening was, perhaps, one of the 
most interesting of the series, the primary principle of the 
Associated Charities, ‘* Not alms, but a friend,” being strongly 
emphasized in a discussion of out-door relief. An especially 
excellent paper was upon ‘* The economic and moral effects of 
public out-door relief.” 

Various opportunities for usefulness suggested during the 
week must not be unmentioned. One was a recommendation 
of the National Prison Association, endorsed by the confer- 
ence, that the fourth Sunday of October should be set apart 
as ‘¢Prisoner’s Sunday,” when all ministers should be 
requested to preach, ‘‘ after due consideration and prepara- 
tion,” a sermon on questions appertaining to the reformation 
of prisoners and the prevention of crime. 

The report from Buffalo showed a wider use of the Ambu- 
lance corps than is usual. There, whenever a second alarm of 
fire is sounded, an ambulance is at once despatched to the 
scene of action, with all appliances for relief, and accompanied 
by a surgeon. When needed for no serious injury, great 
benefit can be rendered in attending without delay to slight 
hurts, which might else pass unnoticed in the excitement and 
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become grave if neglected. Even in clearing the eyes of the 
firemen from smoke and cinders much good was done. 

California reported a kindly charity — the establishment of 
an incurable ward for children taken from almshouses. 
Colorado urged most warmly the need of an International 
Hospital for the many invalids who seek health in its genial 
climate, often with families, with little or no means on which 
to live, in such large numbers that the community cannot 
possibly provide for them; and ended with the earnest plea, 
‘¢ Do give such when they come a little money !” 

The last excursion was a trip down the river, a delightful 
relaxation after the mental strain of the week. On a large 
steamer there was opportunity for social converse, music from 
an excellent band, and, as ever, an abundant collation. 

On Wednesday evening the conference adjourned, to meet 
next May at Indianapolis. This closing session was some- 
what sad, owing to the fact that it was ill health which obliged 
Dr. A. G. Byers, who had so ably exercised the duties of 


president, to retire from the office. No names have hitherto 
been given, in order to do no injustice by omission in this 
mere sketch of the large number who merit recognition, 
either as preparing papers or as serving on the various 


committees. 

A full report of the proceedings is to be published in a 
volume of four hundred pages, which will be for sale at the 
price of one dollar and fifty cents. It will be edited by Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, to whom subscriptions may be sent at 141 
Franklin Street, Boston. 

Thursday, the day after the close of the conference, hap- 
pened to be that appointed for the graduating exercises of the 
Hampton Institute, and Gen. Armstrong had sent a cordial 
invitation, of which several members availed themselves. 
Doubtless a larger number would have done so had not also 
an invitation to visit Washington been received from the 
President of the United States. It was felt both a duty anda 
pleasure to respond to so flattering a recognition of the worth 
of the conference, and its members, to the number of! two 
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hundred and fifty, kindly welcomed and entertained by a 
committee of citizens, were given a reception at the White 
House by the President, assisted by members of the cabinet. 

This was a fitting close to what is really, as its name 
implies, a national assembly, as will be seen by the list of 


officers for the coming year. 
PRESIDENT. 
Oscar ©. McCuLtocn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
JOHN GLENN, Baltimore, Md. 
A. O. Wricnt. Madison, Wis. 
Myron W. REED, Denver, Col. 
OSCAR CRAIG, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. S. SPEAR, Jr.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. B. F. Drxon, D. D., Oxford, N. Ce 
TREASURER. 

. LETCHWORTH, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SECRETARIES. 

ALEXANDER JOUNSON, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lucius C. Storrs, Lansing, Mich. 
H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn. 
A. L. WELCH, Denver, Col. 
Mrs. M. C. GOODLETT, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss ELLEN H. BAILey, Boston, Mass. 





TEN ‘TIMES ONE. 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Lend a Hand Society was held May 
28th at Wesleyan Hall, Boston. A large audience was present, in 
which were representatives from many clubs and Tens. ‘The presi- 
dent, Rev. Edward E. Hale, called the meeting to order, and opened 
it with prayer. After a few words he called upon Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, of England, to address them. 

Mrs. Chant began her remarks by asking a favor of some Lend a 


Hand boy or girl. She had just heard that a young girl in whom 
she was much interested had been sent back to Europe. Afraid lest 
she should fall into evil hands, being of weak intellect, she begged 
that some one would volunteer to visit the office of the Steam 
Ship Company and find out when she sailed, in order that she 


could cable to friends in Liverpool to meet and care for her. A 
member of a Lend a Hand Club at once volunteered, and our readers 
will be glad to know that the telegram was sent, and we have every 
reason to suppose the girl was cared for on her arrival. 

Mrs. Chant said : — 

‘‘ Dear young people, all art, all science, all beauty, and all grace, 
all physical perfection, that you can achieve, achieve; for whatever 
is to be done, however poor, however commonplace, will be better 
done for being done by graceful people, by beautiful people, by 
people who know and who love beauty. But we want the very 
highest training of the God-part of us, which is our patience and 
our kindness; and, amid all the jarring of differences of opinion, 
what a blessed thing it is to realize that, underneath it all, ever more 
and more developing, is the spirit of God in humanity, the spirit of 
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tender and passionate kindness, which makes daily life beautiful. 
It is not some great thing we do that lifts us into the air of heaven, 
not some very heroic act that all the world rings with; it is the 
little kindnesses of every-day that lift up life, and bring the sun- 
shine into the shadow. 

“Tt is a blessed thing, indeed, to find a cure for our own aches and 
sorrows and pains in this delicious work of trying to cure the pains 
and sorrows of others. If we only knew of the sorrow it would 
break our hearts; and if, when we know it, we see that the cure for 
our own heart-break is only in curing the heart-break of others, 
then a magnificent courage comes to us, and we look round at our 
difficulty and we say, ‘Are you to conquer me, or am I to conquer 
‘you? Behind you is failure, behind me the everlasting triumph of 
God!’ 

‘Tt is character that is going to conquer the world, and so may it 
be the character of the Lend a Hands, of all the increasing army 
throughout America and all over the world, that they shall be 


pledged to do this one thing, not to stand looking with long tel- 


escopes toa deed they would like to achieve, but doing skilfully, 


lovingly, divinely, the little patient deed that is to be done here and 
now.” 

Mrs. Chant told some little incidents in the lives of her children, 
showing that, though they had never heard of Lend a Hand clubs, 
they yet had the spirit of them. After a touching story of bravery 
and helpfulness of little Clement, only eight years old, Dr. Hale 
took from his coat his own badge, and in the name of the United 
Lend a Hand clubs desired that it might be presented to the child, 
and in future he should be considered a member of the organization. 

Dr. Hale reported for the treasurer that eleven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and fifty-eight cents had passed through the 
central office, a part of which was appropriated. Among the 
objects which had been assisted were the Federal Street Coffee 
House, Ramabai.Schoo!, Siena School, Lend a Hand Home, Convict 
Prison in Alabama, besides several smaller objects, and persons who 
from peculiar circumstances needed help for the time being. 

The following letter was then read from Miss Lathbury, who was 
the founder of the oldest order of Lend a Hand, the Look-up 
Legion : — 
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“442 Wesr SIXTEENTH STREET, 
“New York, May 26, 1890. 
“ Dear Mrs. Whitman : — 

‘T have been trying to think just how it is —if it was the story 
of Ten Times One is 'l'en that got into us, or if it is we who have got 
into the story. Perhaps both are true, but one thing I am quite 
clear about, if the first book was written by dear Dr. Hale, the 
sequel in which we live and move is written by the hand of God. 

“Tt is the belief of some that God so plans and conducts the 
affairs of men and nations that history is but the type and letter of 
a story hidden within it and in order to read it, we must see with 
God. Perhaps He is writing us into His story of the redemption 
of the world, and others farther on may read the inner meaning of 
it, as we cannot. In that day when every ten 


*** In turn shall yield 
Its hundred fold 
Of grains of gold, 
‘To feed the waiting children of my God,’ 
we shall see that Divine Love has done all, and is all; and I wish 
I could add to the immortal mottoes that are the inspiration of the 
clubs this living line of George McDonald’s : — 


“< Nothing is inexorable but Love.’ 


‘“‘ With cordial greetings, I am, 
** Most truly yours, 
“MARY A. LATHBURY.” 

Mrs. Whitman, the secretary, read the following report : — 

It is now twenty years since Dr. Hale wrote the little book Ten 
Times One is Ten, which is the foundation of all these clubs and 
orders. In it will be found the mottoes which, in memory of the 
hero of the book, Harry Wadsworth, we call the Wadsworth mottoes. 
The spirit of the book is helpfulness and work with God. He who 
helps his neighbor with kind, loving heart works with God to bring 
in His kingdom. He looks up with faith, he looks forward with 
hope, he looks outside his own life with love to all God’s children, 
brothers and sisters in whatever social scale, and he tries with help- 
ful word or deed to lighten burdens and threw sunshine into life 
which is oftentimes dreary and monotonous. 
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There is nothing new in the doctrine, but the new way of saying in 
our daily language Faith, Hope, and Love appealed to many waiting 
hearts that were never before stirred to action. The systematic 
increase of ‘Ten Times One is Ten revealed the possibilities of a world 
made up of unselfish lives, and, though the result has fallen short of 
the calculation so far, yet the increase has by no means been small. 

Those who are familiar with the story must hear patiently its 
repetition for those who are not. Only a mere outline, however, and 
it is suggested that it would be well for all to buy the book and read 
it carefully. 

The railway train was half an hour late, and the few friends who 
had come to Harry Wadsworth’s funeral sat in the cold, cheerless 
waiting-room of the station, silent and sorrowful. He had been a 
friend to each — how dear a friend no one else knew. His life had 
been all love and unselfishness, and in a moment of tender self- 
forgetfulness one said, timidly, ‘‘ And you knew him?” and the ice 
was broken. All knew him. All were bound by the love which he 
had shown for each and all. And the train came, and they went 
their ways, ten of them, north, south, east, and west, and each - 
one bound ten more in faith, hope, and love, and the tens separated 
and became a thousand, and every three years they multiplied by 
ten, until in twenty-seven years the whole world lived the unselfish 
life of God’s own children. We may not see this in our day, but 
we do see, as each year goes by, the gain. ‘The world has more and 
more workers who would live for others, and the enthusiasm of lov- 
ing he!pfulness for all God’s children is contagious. 

The earliest active working club of which we have record was the 
Harry Wadsworth Helpers, formed in New York in June, 1871. 
This was a club of boys from thirteen to sixteen years of age from 
the poorest part of the city, under the leadership of Miss Ella Rus- 
sell. ‘These boys, with a wisdom, perhaps born of the Lend a Hand 
Club, left the great city and settled in various parts of the United 
States. The club was broken up, and, though some of the members 
have been lost sight of, the majority are still known to their leader, 
and upright, honorable men of business are the boys who, nineteen 
years ago, were bootblacks and newsboys of the most unpromising 
character. 

In 1873 the Lend a Hand Club of Boston was formed, and for 
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seventeen years has been a quiet power among us. The young girls 
who formed it are women fitted to lead in our large works of reform 
and philanthropy by a steady training in a Lend a Hand Club. 
They look up, forward, and out; and such training has brought the 
wisdom, judgment, and intelligence to undertake the larger and 
higher work which may come to them. 

Of the early orders formed under the mottoes the largest was the 
Look-up Legion, established by Miss Lathbury in 1874. It rapidly 
increased, and was eventually divided into five divisions, correspond- 
ing with the larger divisions of the Chautauqua movement. he 
members pledge themselves to be “truthful, unselfish, cheerful, 
hopeful, and helpful, to use their influence for the right, and never 
fear to show their colors.” It is one of the best and most compre- 
hensive pledges that the clubs have ever adopted. Their distinctive 
badge was a Maltese cross with a sun behind it. 

Later the Excel bands were formed. In the statement which 
they published it says it is an organization within the Sabbath 
School for the furtherance of ‘‘ temperance, honesty, kindness, 
helpfulness, charity, truthfulness, and purity.” It has for its motto 
“Seek, that ye may excel to the edifying of the church.” 

These societies were all formed of children, but Ten Times One or 
Lend a Hand societies are not necessarily confined to children. The 
Commercial Temperance League, organized by Mr. 8. A. Haines, of 
New Jersey, is a large order of adults. The first name used by 
this society was Sons of the King, but as the order was distinctively 
temperance the name was changed so as to show at once the object 
of the work. The members of this League are widely scattered, 
and, though it is one of our largest orders, yet the difficulty of 
bringing them together prevents us from giving a satisfactory report 
of a very satisfactory work. 

But by far the largest and most influential of these orders is that 
known all over the world as the King’s Daughters. It is entirely 
independent, as indeed are all the orders and clubs, having its own 
central board of direction, and it has carried out with more vigor 
than any of the other societies the determination by which. every 
member attempts to establish branch societies. As earl y as March, 
1886, ten ladies of earnest, religious purpose and influential social 
position, interested in the great charities of the city of New York, 
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formed themselves into a Ten under the name of the King’s 
Daughters. They agreed each to form another Ten, and to advise 
and urge members to do the same. This advice has been most 
earnestly taken up, and with such efficiency that that order now num- 
bers more than one hundred thousand persons, ‘This is no matter of 
paper lists, but it is known that such a number of the silver crosses 
with the initials I. H. N. have been distributed from the central 
office of the order. The existence of this society shows the value of 
forming leagues or orders, not simply among children who are in 
Sunday Schools, but among persons of a responsible age who desire 
to engage in works of public spirit. 

In 1886, when the Lexp A Hanpb magazine was started, one 
department was devoted to the interests of the clubs, and reports of 
the work were published. This had been previously done in a 
smaller way by the Welcome and Correspondence Club in a set of 
monthly circulars, but in the more extended circulation of a maga- 
zine, new clubs came to light, and the interest in Ten Times One 
work was increased. It was at this time that the order of King’s 
Daughters was formed. Other orders have been formed since then, 
though none that have increased so rapidly in numbers. 

The order of ‘‘ Send Me”’ is an active, though not a very large, 
organization as yet. The work is similar to that of the King’s 
Daughters. ‘“ Here am I, send me,” is the especial motto of the order. 

The Royal Law has for its special object the “ interests of women 
and children, and will endeavor to secure to them such influences 
and teaching as may tend to make their lives useful and happy.” 
The central office of this order is in New York. 

In Chicago we find the headquarters of the Knights Excelsior, 
an organization among boys productive of much good. The object 
is to teach the true meaning of knighthood, ‘‘ to love our country, 
.to honor women, to reverence the church of God, and always 
endeavor to be brave and pure and right.” 

Clubs come into being with so many different names that it is 
impossible to tell them all. There are Little Helpers, Sunshine 
Clubs, Willing Workers, Next at Hand Clubs, I. H. N. Clubs, 
Harry Wadsworth, Lend a Hand, Look-out Clubs, and many others, 
each with its own work and name, and all bound in one by the 
acceptance of the Wadsworth mottoes. 
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Last autumn Lady Meath came to this country from England, 
and spoke in several cities in behalf of the Ministering Children’s 
League. We were already in friendly relations with the secretary 
of the League in America, and it was with pleasure that we 
welcomed Lady Meath. ‘The objects of the League are the same as 
our own clubs and orders, and the two organizations are almost 
identical. Lady Meath wore the little silver cross in recognition of 
our brotherhood, and at Christmas the branch Leagues here in 
America were remembered with the annual Christmas story which 
Dr. Hale sends to all the clubs and Tens so far as they are known. 

In the vicinity of Boston there is hardly a town without its club 
or Ten, but I think New Jersey furnishes as large a number of clubs 
for the size of the state as any. In Massachusetts, however, we have 
one hundred and fifty registered clubs, nearly all of which are of 
comparatively recent date. 

Occasionally a whole Sunday School is a club, and the various 
classes are branch clubs. Sometimes a town, almost,is aclub. As, 
during the civil war, people of all denominations formed the Christ- 
ian and Sanitary Commissions, so nuw often they come together to 
work on the broad platform of the Harry Wadsworth mottoes. 

We have now upon our books over six hundred clubs, without 
counting the Ministering Children’s League —a gain of one hundred 
since last year. 

Last autumn it was found necessary to systematize the central 
work of the clubs more than had previously been done. A meeting 
was Called in October, and committees in four different departments 
were appointed, who should give advice and attention to the works 
of charity, education, missions, leaflets, etc. They hold monthly 
meetings, and the usefulness of the organization has been largely 
increased. Each month a report will be found in the maga- 
zines LEND A Hanp and Look-our, and the objects for work 
there presented are laid before you as having been investigated by 
your committee and found worthy of help. Except in special cases 
help is not asked. But often the clubs wish to know of worthy 
objects in Gifferent lines, and such as are mentioned are known to the 
committee of that department. 

The monthly meeting of delegates from the clubs for general 
conference is held at the Lenp A Hanp office the last Monday of each 
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month at half-past twelve o’clock. Any members of clubs who may 
be in the city are cordially welcomed to these monthly meetings, and 
it is hoped that in future we may see many of you there. 

We have undertaken some larger works this year than ever 
before. Dr. Hale has already mentioned them to you. The Home 
for Widows and Children has been carried on six months with satis- 
faction and small expense. It was voted at the monthly meeting to 
continue it for another six months, and we trust to the clubs to make 
some appropriations, however small, toward its maintenance. The 
central expenses of the Ten Times One organization also have 
increased, and we issued a circular suggesting to the clubs that a 
fee of ten cents for each member be paid yearly into the central 
treasury. ‘This fee is by no means compulsory, but we are glad to 
have it to meet what are very necessary expenses. Many of the 
clubs responded at once to this appeal, but there are many more yet 
to be heard from. 

At Christmas Dr. Hale sent, with his Christmas greeting, a little 
book to every club, as is his custom. Any club which fails to 
receive this gift may rest assured that there is some error in 
registration. 

In closing I would ask each person to consider with care the 
meaning of the little badge we wear. It is not showy or grand. 
It is unobserved by the careless passer-by, but to the club member 
it shows bright and clear. I. H. N.—In His Name the Name, of 
our dear Lord — we try to do the unselfish deeds. Do not let us say 
it lightly or thoughtlessly, but very, very reverently. May each 
opportunity as it comes find us on the alert to grasp it. 


* Never to the bow that bends 
Comes the arrow that it sends: 
Never comes the chance that passed — 
That one moment was its last.” 


As we go from here may it be with fresh determination to look 
up, forward, and out, and In His Name, to lend a hand. 

Dr. Hale then called upon the Rev. Mr. Cushing, of the Stanton 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, who spoke of a club formed of 
his own young people and those from a neighboring Baptist church. 


He said : -— 
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‘“‘T am here to express my deep obligation to your president dur- 
ing the years that have gone, and to say something of the work in 
the church to which I have been recently assigned. 

“As pastor I keep a set of books to lend to my yuung people, 
and those which have been longest on the shelves of my lending 
library are ‘Ten Times One is Ten’ and ‘ How to Do It.’ 

“Our club was the outgrowth of the Loyal Legion; it has been 
organized only about a year. When they asked ‘What shall we 
do?’ it was suggested that the coffee-rooms needed some help. All 
hands went to work and held a little fair, and something like seventy 
dollars was contributed to a coffee-room. Then another church in 
town was holding a fair; the club had a table at their fair and 
realized some twenty-five dollars. Soon after, they heard of a 
Sunday School in North Carolina that needed books, and a Christmas 
box was filled with all sorts of things and sent out to them. Again, 
they furnished a table at the fair of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
church. This is the character of the work that has gone on. 

‘‘T am glad to be here and add my word of encouragement and 
hopefulness. I see something in this which corresponds to the 
instructions we used to receive when we were teachers. We were 
toll ‘Give the children something to do; keep them busy.’ It is 
the law from the lowest to the highest. The moment a man stops 
doing he begins to dig for himself a grave. Our young people need, 
only wise direction and careful instruction upon broad principles, 
and they delight to do this work.” 

Rey. Mr. Hall of Fitchburg, Mass., was called upon next and 
said : — 

“Tt is necessary to go from the concrete to the abstract, from 
instances to institutions. A little girl cares nothing about botany, 
but she does care a great deal about flowers, especially if they are 
her own flowers. A boy does not care for zoology, but he does care 
for bears and dogs and rabbits, especially if he owns a dog or a rab- 
bit. It is difficult to interest young people in public institutions, 
but it is very easy to interest them in A and B and C. We want 
constantly to bear in mind that the public is nothing in the world 
but A, and B, and C, and so on through the alphabet; and if you 
can interest young people in individuals, and then broaden that 
interest out, you have interested young people in humanity. 
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“T will take as an illustration my own Lend a Hand Club, 
There is near us an institution known as the Baldwinville Cottage 
Hospital. Now I might have preached about that hospital again 
and again, but I should have aroused only an indifferent interest. 
But somebody hit upon the plan of sending a delegation of our 
club up to the hospital with some May-baskets filled with goodies. 
And when they came back I found that every one of them had 
adopted some particular child in that hospital, and they preached 
more sermons in a week than I could have preached in a year. 
And when it was said that there was need of bedding for the hos- 
pital, every one of them was eager to help in getting it ready. 

‘“We have not a club of girls only; we have a club of boys also. 
And we are trying to get those boys interested in doing something 
for some individual whom they shall select. Ten years hence those 
boys are going to be men, and they are going to be interested in the 
philanthropic work of our city, because they are interested now in 
special cases. When we have made them understand that the public 
is only Uncle Jack and Aunt Fanny and Tom and Benny, and so 
on, we shall interest them in the public. Capture the sympathy that 
lives in every child’s heart, broaden it, and you have public spirit.” 

The secretary read reports which had been received from clubs in 
Towa, Massachusetts, Utah, New York, and Colorado, some of which 
will be found among the reports printed in this number. 

Rev. Mr. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., was then introduced and said : 

“Last Sunday evening between fifty and sixty young persons 
met in the parlors of the church in Clinton, and a more enthusiastic 
and enjoyable meeting we have never had in the existence of our 
Lend a Hand Society. 

“They have recently given an entertainment, which gave them 
between fifty and sixty dollars. There had been a gymnasium class 
of boys during the winter, and twenty of those boys gave an exhi- 
bition of their exercises. One part of religion is keeping the body 
in good order, and from the exhibition they gave I am certain they 
are progressing in that particular. The girls did their part by giv- 
ing what was called a national-flag drill. 

“Last night the King’s Daughters of Clinton invited our Lend a 
Hand Society, and those in the neighboring towns, to come together 
and take tea with them, and listen to an address by Mrs. Davis, the 
corresponding secretary of the King’s Daughters in New York. 
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“These things, I think, show that the work is progressing, and it 
marches on because God has a work for us to do; it marches on 
because God so loves the world that He sends all His sons and 
daughters to uplift it. 

‘Why do we need Lend a Hand clubs? First, because in them 
we may all come together and make one family in the Spirit. It 
looks like a very near coming of the kingdom of heaven when people 
of all denominations can meet and work together in these clubs. 

“‘And second, because they stand for fruit. ‘Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.’ ” 

The secretary asked leave to read one more letter, which she had 
at that moment received, and in which were some of the fruits of 
which Mr. Duncan had spoken. ‘The letter was from a club in 
South Lancaster, Mass., and contained a check of twenty-cight 
dollars to send four children for a two weeks’ visit this summer to 
Rosemary Cottage. The following list of officers was chosen : — 

PRESIDENT. 
REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
EV. J. L. HURLBUT. 
SECRETARY. 
MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 
TREASURER. 
EDWARD H. GREENLEAF. 
COMMITTEE ON CHARITIES. 
Miss FRANCES ITUNNEMAN, Chairman. 
Miss HELEN G. POWERs, Miss C. LOUISE SMITH, 
Mrs. L. D. MARTINE, Mrs. M. D. Crocker’, 
Mrs. J. H. Harpy, Mrs. H. F. WHEELER, 


Miss M. D. ADAMS, Miss H. F. KimBa., 
Mrs. MYLES STANDISH. 


COMMITTEE ON LEAFLETS, ETC. 


Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN, 
Mrs. G. Uf. Wi:Lson, Miss Martua H. Brooks. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Mary G. TALLANT, Miss AMELIA OWEN, 
Miss MAry R. MASon, Miss 8S. A. M. EDEs. 


COMMITTEE ON MISSIONS. 
Mrs. ANDREW WASHBURN, Miss M. KATE Moore. 


The meeting closed by singing the Lend a Hand Club song, 
written by a member of the Clinton Lend a Hand Club. 
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MONTHLY REPORT. 


{ue monthly meeting of the delegates from clubs was held at the 
Lenp A ILANp office, May 26, 1890. 

‘'he Lend a Hand Home was reported on by one of the officers. 
There were five adult inmates and nine children, the condition of all 
having been materially improved. All pay board, and though the 
expenses are not met by the receipts at present, each month is an 
improvement on the preceding one. It was voted, the six months of 


experiment having passed, to continue it six months longer. 

The need of kindergarten work for the children during the 
summer was discussed, and referred to a member to see what action 
could be taken. 

The entertainment given by the Latin school girls for the benefit 
of the charities of the united Lend a Hand clubs was successful. 
The proceeds amounted to fifty-two dollars, forty dollars of which 
was at once voted to the Lend a Hand Home. 

Assistance had been asked in aiding a library at Monhegan, on the 
coast of Maine. ‘he matter was referred to the Committee on 
Education. 

A room at the North End has been offered for a branch New 
England Kitchen, and the matter was laid before the committee as 
an opening for any assistance. A reliable man or woman was also 
needed in this service. 

A lady reported for a club in Mattapan that it had just raised by 
a fair one hundred and fifty-four dollars for the Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. Hale said that an advantageous offer had been made to Lend 
a Hand with regard to the furnishings of the Infirmary built by a 
colored man in Montgomery, Ala. Each bed can be supplied com- 
pletely equipped for seventeen dollars and fifty cents. A circular 
will shortly be published giving an account of the Infirmary and 
stating what is needed. 

CHARITY. 

The Boston Children’s Aid Society has been asked to take charge 

of a little Italian girl whose parents cannot manage her. She plays 
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truant from school, and goes where her parents fear harm will come 
to her. An elder sister has gone astray, and if our little friend is 
to be kept from following in her foot-steps something must be done 
now. We want to try the effect of boarding her with a good woman 
in the country, away from the evil influences of the neighborhood in 
which she lives. Board will need to be paid at the rate of two 
dollars per week. Her parents are too poor to pay it. Will any 
club help, even with a small sum? In all thirty dollars will be 
needed. Shall we not give the little girl a chance to be under 
better influences for the summer? ‘Then, perhaps, next fall we can 
have her come home again, and see if she will not try to be a good 
girl. For further particulars please address Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Charities. 
EDUCATION. 


A number of little “Home Libraries,” each under charge of a 
volunteer visitor, have been placed in the homes of poor children by 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society. In each case ten children from 
the same neighborhood form a group of readers, who draw books and 
periodicals from a library located in the home of one of their own 
number, who serves as librarian. It has struck us that it would be a 
very pleasant and kind thing if some of the clubs or Tens would 
share with these children the pleasures of fresh air and out-door 
life by inviting a group of them to spend a day or afternoon in the 
country. But little is needed to give the children this pleasure: 
money for fares, a simple picnic. and perhaps some games, which 
might be managed easily by an out-of-town club, but which would 
be a rare enjoyment for those whose daily life is spent in the narrow 
streets and crowded tenementhouses. Any clubs wishing to do this 
will please communicate with the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education. 





Members of clubs and Tens visiting the city are cordially 
requested to be present at these monthly meetings, which are held at 
the Lenp A Hanp office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, the last Mon- 
day of each month, at 12.30 o'clock. 
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REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CurisTMAs, 1890, in the Sunday School of the Church of the 
Messiah, Buffalo, was celebrated, as usual, by a repetition of the Ten 
Times One is Ten work inaugurated in 1882. Sixteen poor families 
were visited by teachers and children, and received fuel, provisions, 
and beautiful Christmas dinners. All were found deserving and 
grateful. Not many incidents which can be recorded have been 
reported. In one case the teacher was unable to visit the family with 
her class, so the young girls, five in number, went alone. They 
found the mother, a poor widow, away from home at her work, and 
the five children in the care of the eldest, a girl nine years of age. 
The baby, a few months old, had been sick all day, so the little child- 
mother had been unable to do the house-work. With the true 
Lend a Hand spirit the visitors set to work, started the fire, 
filled the tea-kettle, made the beds, swept and dusted the rooms, 
cleaned the lamps and washed the windows, washed the baby and 
dressed it in the new clothes they had brought, fed the children, and 
as it grew dark and the mother did not come they left'a little note 
wishing her a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, and went to 
their own homes very contented and happy little women. Imagine 
the delight of that tired mother when she came home and found such 
Christmas cheer awaiting her. She must have felt that some good 
fairies had been at work in her absence. As for the class, do we 
wonder that each member said she never had passed so happy a 
Christmas ? 

In our report of 1889 a resume of the seven years’ work was 
given, and we heard that Ten Times One in the Buffalo Sunday 
School had reached two thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine. In 
1890, the number who helped and were helped is three hundred and 
thirty-nine, and we stand, according to Harry Wadsworth’s calcula- 
tion three thousand and ninety-eight. 

Teachers and children all are proud to belong to “the cloud of 
Witnesses ” who year after year do honor to the man who, from out 
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his brave and loving heart, sent forth on its mission of love that little 
volume ‘‘ Ten Times One is Ten.” 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


THE Working Women’s Lend a Hand Club was organized March 
22, 1887; incorporated January 10, 1889. 

This is a club for social recreation and mutual improvement among 
the working girls and women of the city. Its members adopt the 
Wadsworth motto as their daily guide, and pledge themselves to 
three lines of work : — 

1. ‘To help one another. 

2. ‘To improve themselves. 

3. ‘To do good to all as opportunity may offer. 

Its total enrollment is one hundred and twenty-six, divided into 
“Tens,” each Ten having its own officers and its own share of the 
general work, with freedom to choose, in addition, special work at 
the option of members. 

The general management of the club is vested in a board of 
directors, consisting of the King’s Daughters (four), who were the 
originators of this work in the city; the presidents of these ‘lens 
(eleven); and the chairmen of the standing committees, viz.: social 
affairs, industries and employments, hygiene and physical culture, 
befriending, education, protection, library, and finance; in all twenty- 
three, the following denominations being represented : Baptist, Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Unitarian, Christian, Methodist, Congregational, 
Episcopalian, United Presbyterian, Reformed Presbyterian, and 
Lutheran. 

The club has well-furnished rooms in one of the best localities in 
the city, has the nucleus of a good library intended to be especially 
helpful to working girls, has a pleasant reading-room well supplied 
with periodicals. A dime savings agency gives opportunity for pro- 
moting thrift among those whose earnings are small. A dress- 
making department affords the means of learning a good trade, and 
at the same time adds to the finances of the club. The Mending 
Bureau takes in mending at the rooms, and sends a mender into 
families at reasonable rates. The Bureau of Registration lists 
employments, boarding-houses, fraudulent firms, etc. The physical 
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culture department affords class instruction with dumb-bells, and the 
“Doud Exercisers,’’ also health-talks free to working girls; expen- 
sive apparatus for the study of physiology and anatomy is loaned by 
the president of the club, who is a practising physician. Classes 
have been sustained in penmanship, vocal music, German, English, 
cash accounts, parliamentary usage, sewing, cutting, and fitting. 

T'wo auxiliary sucieties are organized in connection with this 
work: the Girls’ Friendly Society, for younger girls, under the 
immediate personal care of the Befriending Committee; and the 
Davenport Nurses’ Association, well organized and sustaining courses 
of lectures on nursing and on first aid to the injured. 

A monthly newspaper called the Lend a Hand Echoes is 
published by the club. ‘The expenses of the Lend Hand work for 
the year ending March 81, 1890, were nine hundred and seventy 
dollars and thirty-three cents, the balance in the hands of the treas- 
urer being one dollar and fifty-five cents. 

The club is sustained by annual dues of one dollar from regular, 
five dollars from sustaining, and ten dollars from honorary members, 
and whatever then is lacking is raised by entertainments. 

The following occupations are represented in the membership : 
clerks, students, stenographers, photographers, book-keepers, school 
teachers, cooks, domestics, seamstresses, dress-makers, kindergartners, 
milliners, book-binders, house-keepers, nurses, saleswomen in dry- 


goods, notions, millinery, shoes, furniture, fruit; workers in tobacco 


and candy factories; artists, jewelers, and physicians. 
Different nationalities: German, Irish, Swede, Dane, Scotch, 
French, English, Welsh. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Our circle of King’s Daughters was formed about a year ago, 
and has nine members. Our motto is: ‘Put yourself in his 
place.” 

We have accomplished very little as yet which we can tell about, 
as the circle is composed mostly of school girls who seem to have no 
time for any extra work. For this reason we do not have regular 
meetings, but try to do a few things at home each day which do not 
require much extra time. 

We intend to read in the Bible daily, even if it is not more than 
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one verse. We each have a mite-box, in which we put any spare 
pennies, to be collected as opportunities offer for their use. Each 
member is supposed to be familiar with Dr. Hale’s two books, 
“Ten Times One is Ten” and ‘‘In His Name,” and to save all 
bright pictures, with Christmas and Easter cards, for the hospitals. 
We have already distributed some playthings and a few magazines, 
and we hope when vacation comes to take up some regular work, for 
we are not at all satisfied with our progress so far, except inasmuch 
as it has brought us into closer relationship with, and made us more 
like Christ. 

The little cross, which is to be worn always as a constant reminder 
of our purpose, is very helpful, and seems to unite us in faith, hope, 
and love with the many daughters of the King whom we meet as 
we go about our daily duties, though their names are quite unknown 
to us. 

Our number is not limited, and we are always glad to welcome 
any who find in their hearts a wish to join us. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 


Our Lend a Hand Club was organized Nov. 9, 1888, with seven 
members, which during the winters of 1389-90 increased to thirty- 
five. A number have moved away, or are out of town at work, so 
that at present our number is quite small. 

It was suggested by the former principal of the mission school of 
this place that we organize as an auxiliary of the Davenport, Iowa, 
society, of which she had been a member. 

We adopted as our motto the following : — 


‘**Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
Just as long as you can.” 


Although many of our number are very poor, and uneducated in 
the art of giving, we think we have accomplished much in some 
ways. 

The meetings were held weekly, Saturday nights until the first of 
March, when the Liberal party, in their fight against the Mormons, 
appointed their cluh on Saturday evening, and everything gave way 
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to the Liberals. Since then we have held our meetings on Monday 
evening, when we could get a sufficient number together to do 
business. Each member for the first six months paid ten cents a 
month ; after that the dues were reduced to five cents. 

The club gave an ice cream and ‘‘Mum” social, and made 
thirteen dollars and seventy cents, with which we purchased an 
unabridged dictionary for the reading-room, which is kept by Miss 
Fishbaugh, one of our number, and a former teacher in the mission 
schools of Utah. Our next public entertainment was a box social, 
given at the Home for girls. We cleared about ten dollars, which we 
used in procuring articles of clothing for some, and groceries for 
others. 

In the meantime we supplied several families with necessaries. 
One poor Danish woman, whose husband died early in the fall of 
typhoid fever, leaving her with several children, no money, and no 
means uf support, was cared for by the club, until she could take 
care of herself, by washing and cleaning. Some of the young men 
gave flour, some coal, others wood, and still others potatoes and 
vegetables, and the young women gave clothing, sometimes cutting 
and making some articles. 

Our programme for each week is: a short business meeting, then 
reading by some member of the club, after which the time is given 
up to games. Our object is to make our meetings as attractive as 
possible, in order to reach the largest number of young people who 
are in the habit of attending the Mormon dances. 

We would be glad to have any suggestions, or assistance in any 
way, which will add to, or increase the interest. 

We take the Lenp A Hanp monthly, and read, with increasing 
interest, the reports from other societies. 

We pray the Master that our efforts may be very fruitful, and 
accomplish much good In His Name. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Charities, 
Miss Frances Hunneman; Education, Mrs. Mary G. Tallant; 
Missions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies may be addressed 
at the Lenp A Hanp office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PUNDITA RAMABAI TO THE EXECUTIVE 


COMMITTEE OF THE RAMABAT ASSOCIATION. 


Marcu 11, 1889, saw Sharada Sadana open with one 
child-widow and one other girl. Our one-year-old school 
has twenty-seven pupils now. ‘Twelve of these are widows, 
safely sheltered under its wings. We have, by the Almighty’s 
help, fairly launched this little life-boat in this stormy sea to 
save some of God’s children, that are despised by the world. 
May He ever be at its head, and steer it safely to its right 
goal. 

The number of girls enrolled in our school last year was 
forty in all. Of these sixteen were widows, and twenty-four 
non-widows. Of the sixteen widows three are absent on leave 
(it is doubtful if they will return), one is dead, and twelve 
are regularly attending the school. Nine of these are resident 
students. Of the twenty-four non-widow pupils six were dis- 
charged because their fathers would not pay their tuition fees, 
including carriage hire, in full, two were taken away by their 
relatives to other towns where they moved, one is dead, and 
fifteen are attending the school. Four of these are residents 
of Sharada Sadana, and eleven attend the school as day- 
pupils, paying their tuition fees at eight annas per month. 
Some who come in the carriage pay an extra sum of one and 
one-half rupees each per month for carriage hire. 

Of the twelve widows two had been educated up to 
Marathi Fourth Standard in other schools, and two had read 
the First Royal English Reader. The rest began both their 
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Marathi and English studies in this school. Seven have made 
very rapid progress, having passed the Third Marathi and 


First English Standard in about ten months (one whole year 
is generally devoted to each standard in the government 
schools). Those who had read the First English Reader 
have almost finished reading the Third Royal English Reader. 
Many of the non-widow girls also have made rapid progress. 
Three of them had read up to the Third Marathi Standard in 
other schools; the rest began their regular Marathi and 
English studies in this school. Most of them have passed 
into the Third Standard, and four will be placed in the Fifth 
Marathi and Third English Standard after the summer vaca- 
tion. Six girls have joined the English geography and arith- 
metic classes. Four are studying Sanskrit language with a 
view to prepare themselves for the matriculation examination 
of the Bombay University. All girls study Marathi language, 
and nine-tenths are learning English. Lectures are often 
delivered on botany, zoology, also on general history, which 
are attended by all. The school curriculum includes reading, 
writing, spelling, geography, map-drawing, history, arithme- 
tic, mental arithmetic, grammar, composition, singing, sew- 
ing (both by hand and by machine), cutting, embroidery, 
knitting, and gymnastic exercise. A grand review of the 
week’s lessons is held on Saturdays, and a general examination 
once in three months. The school begins at 10.50, and closes 
at 4.30 p.m. On Saturdays it begins at 8 a. m. and closes 
at ll a.m. 

The progress of this school may seem to be very slow to 
you, but it is none the less steady and sure. It must be 
remembered that our old nation, with its iron rules of castes 
and Median laws of customs, moves at a pace a thousand times 
slower than that of the snail. Our progress must not be 
judged by the American standard, with its lightning speed 
and giant growth. It takes a long time for a new thing or 
idea to become popular and grow on this soil. 

Difficulties unheard of are to be daily, nay, almost hourly, 
encountered here. Our people are extremely adverse to the 
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idea of educating women, especially widows. Besides, the 
idea of having an institution, a boarding-school, for high-caste 
widows is altogether a novel one, and still unpopular. The 
popular belief is that the departed husband’s happiness 
depends to a great extent on the conduct of his widow. Ifa 
widow lets her hair grow and braids it, they are afraid that 
the departed husband’s spirit will be tied down in hell; if she 
wears ornaments and fine clothes, the poor spirit will be very 
uncomfortable ; if she eats and satisfies her hunger and thirst, 
her spectral husband is sure to be starved in hell. So she 
must be disfigured, must be starved on sacred days, her whole 
life and earthly happiness must be sacrificed to make her hus- 
band comfortable in the next world. They fear that the 
widows will not follow these very strict rules when they are 
educated. They may find something which will make them 
want to live, may inspire them with a hope for a better and a 
happier life. Consequently every possible obstacle is thrown 
in the way of widows’ education and enlightenment. 

About five months ago a young widow who had attended 
this school for some time died of fever. She had long been 
suffering from this illness. She went home to spend her holi- 
days, where she caught her last illness. All her relatives, 
including her father and mother, attributed it to the displeas- 
ure of her departed husband. They would send her neither 
to the hospital nor to us to be nursed. The room —a black 
hole I was going to say—in which they kept her had no 
light, nor fresh air. It was dark and damp, and full of foul 
air. The poor child was allowed to lie on the ground for 
days and nights, suffering from the dreadful malady. They 
were sure that doctoring her was of no use, as her husband’s 
spirit was punishing her for her sinful conduct (going to 
school and hoping to lead a happy life), and meant to take her 
away. I was perfectly powerless, and saw the sad end as 
calmly as I could. The sick child was at last released from 
her suffering. They said she was taken away by her husband. 
Here ends the story of a strange « Restitution of Conjugal 
Rights ” originated in the dark, superstitious mind of ignorant 
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people. Not only the ignorant people but also many 
enlightened (I mean educated so far as book education goes 
to enlighten them) are also sharers in such belief. 

They do not put any great value on the child-widow’s life. 
A very well educated prince of Eastern India came to see me 
the other day. His object in coming here was not to see the 
school, but to express his displeasure at my deserting my 
ancestral religion, and to give me a good scolding for having 
started a school for widows. ‘* A school for widows!” he 
said most contemptuously, ‘* of what use is it? What need 
have the widows of a school, and what right have the widows 
to wish for happiness and education; those who have neither 
a husband nor a son to care for are of no more value than the 
street dogs and crows, and might as well live like them. 


They can easily enough get a handful of rice or a piece of 


bread to subsist upon!” You see his highness has no more 
esteem for the husbandless and sonless human beings than for 
dogs and crows. A dog or a crow isa most unholy animal 
in the sight of a Hindu; its very touch defiles him. 

There are many people — indeed, most people — who are 
afraid that their girls may turn Christians by attending this 
school. They hate Christianity and Christian people, and 
think that an outcast is far better than a Christian, and to go 
to a Christian school, or to accept the faith of Christ, is worse 
than setting one’s self to a life of shame. Some ten months 
ago we tried, through friends, to persuade the mother of a 
child-widow, about fourteen years of age, to send her daugh- 
ter to this school. She is poor, and depends on menial labor 
for her daily bread. She was at first inclined to yield to our 
entreaties, but her father, the child’s grandfather, proudly 
said that the child should not go to a Christian woman to be 
taught, defile his caste, and spoil his reputation. The end is 
most sad. He, who so haughtily prevented her from going 
to school and learning to be good and happy, has, to his eternal 
shame, seen the child actually sold to the devil, doomed to 
lead an immoral and miserable life. But I guess he does not 
mind it so long as the child is not taught by a Christian 


woman. 
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There are some educated people who do not go quite so far 
in their hatred of us, and do not much disrespect women’s 
education. They also admit that widows’ lives are of more 
value than those of dogs and crows, and are willing that 


D 


women should be educated — though not over-much. But 
they themselves are not prepared to send their own girls to 
school. They speak and write against the cruelty of shaving 
the heads of young widows, but are too weak to disregard 
social rules, the frowns and criticisms of their neighbors. I 
have met and spoken to many fathers of young widows who, 
they say, love their daughters very much, but can not send 
them to school for fear of their community. One very well 
educated man, whose cowardice defies all description, and 
whose weakness passes all understanding, has allowed his 
young daughter’s head to be shaved, a 
wish. He is very desirous of having her educated, but. is 


> 


gainst his own and her 
afraid of social persecution. They say love is stronger than 
death, and certainly the parent’s love is very strong in this 
country, but it is no match to the custom. Again, there are 
many men wao would sacrifice social position, money, life, 
caste, or anything for their sons. Many send their sons to 
tngland to be educated, at the risk of losing their caste and 
influence in their own community, but these very brave men 
are not willing to make the smallest sacrifice for their own 
daughters. The reason is not very difficult to find. They 
have every hope of getting help from their sons in their old 
age, but the idea that a daughter, too, can beas helpful and as 
loving as a son, never enters into their head. Their love for 


daughters is certainly great, but not strong enough to he 
entirely unselfish and willing to make any sacrifice for them. 
An angry word, a lictle frown of the society, is too much to 


bear. 

Many hate our school, and to curse it daily has become a 
part of their creed among certain people in Bombay and 
elsewhere. They do most devoutly and religiously fulfil their 
duties every day. They throw small stones or mud at the girls 
when they are on their way to school, dart malicious, fiery 
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looks at them, curse, and call them and _ the founders of the 
school bad names. They write as much as they can against 
the school in papers. They do not, or choose not, to see any 
good quality, or even good intention, in the mind of the 
founder. 

Many of you, perhaps, think that it is enough to establish a 
school and advertise it in papers, and the pupils ought to 
be forthcoming in great crowds, especially when the school 
promises to educate them freely. Some will, no doubt, be 
frightened when they see the account of receipts and expend- 
itures for this year, and think that the result is far too small 
compared with the great expenses. I must, however, say 
that this seemingly small result seems very great and signifi- 
cant to me. Some of you may remember hearing me say 
that I would consider myself very fortunate if I were per- 
mitted to spend my whole life and all money within my reach 
in the interest of a single child-widow. Our dear little thir- 
teen-year-old KX., whose sad story is familiar to many of you, 
would make you extremely happy; you would be amply 
repaid for all the money, or trouble, or time, you have spent 
for this school. A million dollars would seem as nothing if 
thereby one could rescue one or two such children from a 
life-long misery and slow death. The child, who was little 
better than a skeleton with thin skin drawn over it; the face 
that was nothing but a living picture of despair and agony 
seven months ago, is to-day a living, a happy child; full of 
lively interest in everything that surrounds her, full of play- 
fulness and mischief, like any other fortunate child, and 
promises to be a good, strong, and useful woman. This 
instance alone ought to have satisfied us if we had no more 
than one child-widow in our school. But we have twelve. 
All, more or less, have gone through the same experience as K. 
has, and all have now begun to take interest in life, and 
promise to do much toward helping other widows on. * * 

One of the Advisory Board related an instance which he 
remembers very well. Some fifty years ago the condition of 
men’s education was very low in this country. The Govern- 
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ment and missionaries had actually to bribe, as it were, the 
boys and their parents with presents, scholarships, and 
promises of high-salaried offices in Government service, that 
the boys might be allowed to learn in schools to merely read 
and write English, and learn the rudiments of other branches, 
Both the Government and the missionaries maintained their 
schools at great expense with small result for some years. 
Now the schools and colleges are overcrowded with boys and 
men ; great results are to be obtained at a small cost; but it 
took years of hard labor and great exertion to educate the 
people up to the point in regard to men’s education. How 
much more expensive and troublesome must it be to educate 
the people to understand the importance of women’s, and 
especially widows’, education! You must remember that there 
was no such superstitious belief about men as we find about 
widows to prevent them from being educated. They did not 
think that a man’s departed wife would be angry with or kill 
him if he were to be educated, nor did they believe that the 
husband’s happiness and enjoyment in this life makes his 
wife’s spirit unhappy. But, on the contrary, all admitted the 
importance of boys’ education. What they objected to was 
that their boys may turn Christians or infidels by learning 
the English language and attending missionary schools. ‘The 
objections raised by people in regard to widows’ education 
are a hundred times worse than this one. One has to pay a 
hundred visits to the families where there are widows, spend 
much money in paying carriage fare, and spend a great deal of 
time and strength in arguing with the father or other relatives 
of a widow before one can expect to get his promise to send 
her to school. In many cases all this proves fruitless. I 
have in two or three instances failed to obtain any result 
except a negative answer. I visited the families in which 
there were child-widows several times, spent much money in 
carriage hire, wasted a great deal of my precious time and 
much strength in trying to induce the parents to send their 
daughters to my scheol, and then got an answer in the nega- 
tive. It is not enough to open a school and wait there for the 
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widows to come. I have to search for the widows, visit 
families, and try in every possible way to make the way clear. 
Girls will not come to live in the school at once. We have 
to be satisfied in getting them to come to us as day-scholars 
at first. Most of the widows who are resident students now 
began by coming to school as day-scholars. About two or 
three months after their names were registered in our book, 
they came to live in the Sharada Sadana, when they had 
thoroughly satisfied themselves of the harmlessness of this 
step. We are, therefore, obliged to have a carriage to fetch 
them to school and take them home. They will not walk to 
school, because they are insulted in the road, and bad words 
are spoken to them by people who dislike their going to 
school. Everywhere where a school has been established for 


Hindu girls over ten years of age, a carriage has seemed 
* * * * * * * * * 


indispensable for this reason. 
Besides visiting families, I have found it necessary to 
gather women together, and acquaint them with my work. I 


have, therefore, now and then to invite ladies of the high 
castes, get up entertainments for them, lecture on different 
subjects, and encourage and implore them in various ways to 
take an interest in women’s education and progress. They 
will not listen to me if I begin at once to talk to them about 
my school and its objects. They have been taught to dislike 
widows and look down upon their education. So we have 
very carefully to approach them, show them the beauties of 
intellectual pursuits, make them realize the superiority of 
enlightened life to one of perpetual ignorance, talk to them 
about the blessedness of useful life, and thus gradually teach 
them to look upon themselves and the widows as beings who 
have more value than cats, dogs, or mere puppets in the hands 
of men. More opposition to our work is to be met from 
women than from men in certain quarters. Many women of 
Bombay are now beginning to take interest in our school, as 
they have been several times invited and entertained here. 
It needs to be awakened in many ways; the meetings must be 
kept up, new plans must be formed to entertain and enlighten 
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these women. As with women so also with men: it is neces- 
sary to have a systematic plan of making our school and its 
objects known in several ways. When the school opened it 
made quite a sensation for some time. The papers were dis- 
cussing the goodness and the badness of the founders; the 
bright and the dark side of the consequences were also talked 
about. But they soon began to leave off talking about Sharada 
Sadana, and for a time people lost sight of it. We printed 
and sent our advertisements about the school in many places, 
but nobody took any notice of them. I then formed a plan 
of advertising the school more widely. * I delivered some 
fifty lectures on different subjects in many places, and have 
travelled five thousand miles for that purpose. In this way 
many people have come to know the existence and objects of 
Sharada Sadana. Some of our opponents have been con- 
verted, and have become friends; some who have been either 
opposed or indifferent through ignorance have had much light 
thrown over the matter and understand it better. This way 
of advertising our school will be more successful than any- 
thing else. You will be glad to know that I got not only 
friends and sympathizers in my excursions, but also some 


vifts from rich and poor people. Some enlightened men at 
; peo] s 


Wardha gave four hundred and fifty rupees toward the gen- 
eral fund. People of Amrasti Berar have promised to give 
four hundred rupees, of which two hundred rupees have been 
already given. Hyderabad, a staunch Mahommedan city, 
very much opposed to women’s education and freedom, not 
only opened its gates, but also hospitably received and prom- 
ised to help me. The most noticeable part was that taken 
by some Mahommedan ladies. They gathered in a wealthy 
Nowab’s house one afternoon, entertained me, and listened 
to my talk with great attention. They then made a sub- 
scription among themselves (which amounted to about one 
hundred and sixty rupees) in aid of my school. This is the 
first contribution I have received from the women of India 
in aid of their sisters. It is not very great, but it goes 
to prove that much can be done by visiting several towns, 
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and talking to men and women about education. The Hyder- 
abad people have promised to send some money in aid of our 
school. I have always felt and said that this school cannot 
be productive of real good and usefulness in this country 
unless our people take an interest and make it ¢hezr school. 
3ut_ they must see the practicability and desirability of it, 
before they will support any movement of this kind. This 
was the reason why I asked my American friends to start this 
school, and support it for ten years. During this period it is 
hoped that the success of this school shall be assured, and its 
usefulness abundantly proved. * * * * * * * * * 

Some of my friends have formed a club in Amrasti Berar ; 
this club is called the Sharada Sadana Mandali. The club pro- 
poses to aid Sharada Sadana by trying to remove people’s 
misunderstandings about its nature, by spreading information 
about it, and by getting friends to help it on materially. A 
young lawyer in Hyderabad has promised to give one hundred 
rupees yearly for the school, and also to get up a club like 
Amrasti in aid of Sharada Sadana. I hope this movement has 
not begun ‘* with its end,” as many movements in this country. 
As in America, so also in Hindustan. I wish to get friends 
from all castes, colors, and creeds. It seems very difficult at 
first, but faith in God and man will work wonders. I will 
not be doubtful of success in this direction seeing that I have 
got friends even among the Mahommedans, who, some people 
thought, would never aid any such movement, which addresses 
itself to the improvement of Hindu women, and of widows 
especially. 

I shall touch one more point, and Iam done. Some friends 
have raised objections to the admission of non-widows, 
scholars in Sharada Sadana. The Advisory Board and I have 
thought it best and necessary to admit some non-widow girls 
in the school for its own interests. It is very desirable that 
our Sharada Sadana should be a respectable Educational 
Institution, and not a mere asylum for widows. People here 
dislike the idea of sending their girls to an asylum, no matter 
how poor and needy they may be. An asylum is looked 
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upon here as a poor-house in America. It cannot inspire the 
people with confidence, and command their respect. We 
have not extended all the privileges of the child-widows to 
non-widow girls, nor have they been permitted to encroach 
upon the rights of those for whom the school has come into 
existence. We have taken other girls in hopes — proved to 
be true by experience — that they will bring widows with 
them, but not add to the expenses of the school. There is a 
peculiar class of girls to be found in Bombay ; they belong to 
the third high caste; their fathers cannot get them married 
unless they have large dowries to give. Thus, forced by 
strange circumstances, they are obliged to remain unmarried, 
and have to lead a life almost as miserable as that of a widow 
or a deserted wife. As large girls are not allowed to go to 
school, they remain at home in deep ignorance to the end 
of their lives, rendered wretched and unbearable for want of 
any definite aim. Most of these girls have sisters, some of 
them child-widows. If these girls can be induced to come to 
this school, and bring their widowed sisters or relatives with 
them, we shall be gainers in one way, and render a great ser- 
vice to the children in another, by opening the doors of use- 
ful life to them, without letting them encroach upon the 
child-widows’ rights in the least. * * * * * * * 

I consider myself most fortunate in getting some of our 
finest, most scholarly, and experienced gentlemen of this 
presidency for advisers. They have cheerfully accepted, and 
most religiously performed, their duties as advisers and help- 
ers of the school. Though busily engaged in various most 
important works, they have responded to my call at a short 
notice, have stood by me in many troubles and trials, cheered 


me on with encouraging words, strengthened with wise and 
solid advice, and defended the school against unfriendly 
attacks from all sides with true, manly courage and _ brotherly 
affection and warm interest. 

I have had many encouragements and many discourage- 
ments last year. Iam thankful for both, as each one of them 
has taught me something, and led me in the way in which I 
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ought to be going. Very little has been done during the past 
year, but hope to do more in the next year with the help of 
the Strength that comes from above. I do not find words 
expressive enough to show my gratitude to you, and to other 
friends of mine in America, and also in England and in this 
country, for the kindness and unselfish love and interest which 
they have shown toward my school and me. I simply thank 
them with all my heart, and hope that they will, with an 
interest increased a hundred-fold, renew their generous efforts 
to help our school on, and remember it and its objects in their 
prayers as well as in their actions. 
Respectfully yours, 
RAMABAI. 


Bomsay, April, 1890. 





WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 
THEIR RELATION TO THE HOME. 
MISS R. F. MORSE. 


THE society has been thus far the central theme of the 
convention. Plans for its establishment and organization, 
together with the various methods to be adopted to further 
its growth and increase its power, have been discussed 
from session to session, with ever-increasing interest «and 
intelligence. 

At this point of the conference let us step a little aside 
from the society itself and consider it in its bearing and 
influence on the home. 

Ilome means more to us than four walls inclosing the place 
in which we sleep and eat and spend a portion of our time. 
It includes the family, of which each member of our secie- 
ties is daughter, sister, wife, or mother. Thus we may say 
the society is itself composed of representative homes. And 
this is peculiarly true because woman is the home-maker. 
What, therefore, the society is doing for each individual it 
may, in a sense, be said to be doing for each home. If that 
individual is gaining in depth of character, strength of pur- 
pose, or self-knowledge —if she has learned to look higher 
than herself, and to seek strength from the Divine Helper— 
just so far, and in these respects, the home she represents is 


gaining. Wise mothers appreciate this, and many of them 
are willing to forego the present pleasure and profit of their 
daughters’ presence for the sake of the larger usefulness 
which they know the future will bring if those daughters are 
banded together for mutual help and improvement. It is 
very evident that as the working of the society has become 





* Paper read at the Convention of Working Girls’ Clubs held in New 
York City, April, 1890. 
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better known to mothers this appreciation on their part has 
increased, and has been cordially expressed. 

Just here I would like to correct a mistake often made in 
regard to our societies. It is said that members if not in our 
rooms would spend their evenings in improper places in the 
city —that the society is intended to rescue girls from such 
places. Let me say emphatically this is not so. While, 
occasionally, there may be a girl who would be thus tempted, 
and to whom our rooms are therefore a safeguard, it is the 
exception. The societies are largely composed of girls who, 
if not boarding, are yet away from home all day, at work in 
various ways, to help support the family by their earnings. 
The mothers cheerfully undertake the housework as_ their 
contribution to the home comfort. Sometimes girls spend 
hours far into the night on extra work brought home to be 
finished. The remaining evenings are the only time they 
have for recreation and for self-improvement, and preparation 
for their own future duties as married women. They love 
home, and their mothers are careful in regard to where they 
go in the evening. The society rooms offer a safe and pleas- 
ant place for amusement and the formation of helpful classes, 
when it would not always be convenient or possible to obtain 
these at home. Girls and women cannot be too careful in 
avoiding everything that attracts attention to themselves in 
public places. The street used merely as a passage to and 
from the home, and that not too late at night, is a place 
where quiet, sensible girls need not fear harm. There és 
temptation, if the home is small and the family large, to 
transform the street into a place of meeting and chatting with 
friends. This, though it may be innocent, is not wise, and is 
in many cases dangerous. We all know that we do not jump 
into impropriety or wrong; we slip into it gradually, often 
unconsciously. Our surroundings exercise great influence 
over us. If we are in a wholesome atmosphere, and guarded 
from temptation, we are far less liable to sin, and when we 
are constantly learning where the dangers lie we are better 
able to avoid them. We believe that this wholesome atmos- 
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phere pervades our societies, and that inasmuch as the influ- 
ence exerted there is strengthening and uplifting, our rooms 
afford a resort which lessens temptation to seek doubtful 
places of recreation, and yet furnishes a needed place for 


social intercourse. 

The link between the society and the home is close. The 
women are quick to learn and eager to practise our knowl- 
edge. The dress we have been instructed how to cut and fit 
in the class, the hat or bonnet we have learned to trim, are 
finished and worn at home. The food prepared and daintily 
served in the society kitchen must be tried at home and pro- 
nounced a success by other members of the family. Some of 
the interesting questions springing from the practical talks 
are brought home to be discussed with brothers and sisters, 
and the deeper, sacred thoughts that have been roused find 
timid utterance when alone with the mother, thus strengthen- 
ing that tender, confidential relation so helpful to daughters. 
The society is a training school to the home. In its vocabu- 
lary ‘* daughter,” ‘* sister,” ‘* wife,” ** mother,” are well- 
known words. A prominent thought and topic of discussion 
is our duties as women to others. The very foundation of 
the svciety lies in the recognized sisterly relation of all 
women, and it is this which binds the individual societies into 
associations —it is this which has called us together in con- 
vention. All these relations find their centre in the home. 

In thinking of this subject I have wished I might change 
the title and make it ‘*The Mutual Relation of the Society 
and the Home.” If what has been said here is true, the 
society holds a relation of practical benefit to the home. Con- 
sider the reverse of the position. In our city there is a call 
for many more of these societies. Loans of money can be 
obtained to start them, suitable rooms procured in desirable 
locations, groups of girls stand ready to organize. All that 
prevents is the lack of officers — those who have the time, and 
are willing to give it to plan and arrange for the work of the 
society, those who will leave the home circle some evenings 
of the week and spend them at the rooms. There are many 
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daughters in our city, I believe, who are eager to do this, but 
they are hampered by the objections of parents to their being 
away from home in the evenings. I should like to appeal to 
the parents. Make it easy for your daughters to go. Arrange 
for them in this as you do so cheerfully for their advantage 
in other respects. Enter with them into hearty sympathy 
with the spirit and aims of the society. They will receive as 
well as bestow. Contact with other girls following such 
varied lines of life will add to their knowledge and experi- 
ence, will broaden their views of life, and cultivate in them 
the unselfish spirit so essential to their own character and to 
the making of a happy home. 


DISCUSSIOM. 
A BROOKLYN CLUB MEMBER. 


The societies are helpers of the home. In the club we are 
taught those things it is needful that every woman should 
know if she would have a happy home. In saying this I am 
not thinking of the classes only ; I would make special men- 
tion of the practical talks, which I know are helpful, telling 
as they do of those things that we have had no knowledge of, 
and teaching us to think rightly upon more familiar subjects. 
We also have the privilege of borrowing books from a well- 
chosen library. 

Some time ago I read an article on working girls’ societies, 
. in which the writer, while speaking in praise of the objects of 
the societies, yet questioned the wisdom of asking girls away 
from their homes in the evenings, stating that club-rooms are 
open every evening during the week, the first part of the 
week for classes, and in almost every case Saturday is the 
evening devoted to amusements, thus allowing no time for 
home duties. When I had read the article I felt sorry that 
it had been written, because I thought of what a mistaken 
impression it must give to those who had, through it, been 
given their first ideas concerning club life, because very few 
members average more than two evenings’ attendance during 
the week. I think most girls would go out quite as often, 
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and that they consider it a benefit to have a place where they 
can spend their time so profitably. 


SECOND STREET SOCIETY. 


The parents of the members with whom I am acquainted 
speak very highly of our club, especially praising the willing- 
ness and cheerfulness with which their daughters come home 
to help them lessen their labor by the knowledge they have 
acquired in the different branches taught them. Then the 
practical things we learn we use to advantage at home, thereby 
saving many a dollar, which would be quite impossible for 
some of us to do if there were no classes at night, as was the 
case before the societies were organized. This is true princi- 
pally of the dressmaking, which requires a six months’ appren- 
ticeship. As a great many parents are not willing to let their 
daughters learn so long for nothing, they formerly had to do 
without that help in sewing. Now many a mother who is too 
tired can get the aid from her daughter—all due to the 
societies. As to the good done to the family, it gives us 
something to think of, and we all know by having something 
to occupy our minds we are more contented and cheerful. 
Besides, our Bible class and practical talks benefit us, I am 
sure, and therefore I think the societies make us cheerful 
and helpful daughters at home. 

My mother thinks there could not be any better place for 
girls to spend the evening. They learn a great deal they 
should have known long ago, but would not learn at home. 
Only, she says I ain out too often, but I tell her that I learn 
something every time I go. I am sure the societies have 
done a great deal of good in our family — first, by my not 
being so cross as I was before, and then by all I have learned 
in all the classes. Girls have learned to think more of their 
homes and make home pleasanter. Before the societies 
existed the girls that went out to work thought that girls who 
did housework at their homes, or those who were living out, 
were beneath them. Now that is changed—they have learned 
to think differently. 
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The societies foster a love for home and its sanctities in 
many of us who are in very unhomelike surroundings. They 
exalt woman’s work, even in its homeliest duties, and show 
how far-reaching a woman’s influence in the home is, for good 
or evil. Our societies reach these results, directly or indi- 
rectly, by various means. The classes do part, the practical 
talks do more, and the development and encouragement that 
come to us through contact with those who have earnest pur- 
poses and true aims in life does most of all. 


TILLIE MCDONALD, ENDEAVOR CLUB. 


In the first place let us consider what is meant by the word 
home. What constitutes home in the truest sense of the 
word? It is one of God’s gifts, a place where all our talents 
should be used for the good of each other; it is not merely a 
place in which to eat and sleep and pass away the few hours 
of our life which are not consumed in business or pleasure. 
It seems home should be a place of rest, of security, of 
peace, and freedom from care and worry; a spot where we 
can throw aside all restraint and conventionalism, and, sur- 
rounded by loving influences and friends, forget for a season 
the troubles and cares of life. What is man or woman with- 
out a home? Yet home isn’t everything. The best of us 
want recreation; a ‘little folly now and then is relished by 
the best of men.” And even in the home there are cares and 
anxieties. The club comes in for recreation; there our minds 
are diverted in the enjoyment of each other, and for a time 
all worries and cares are forgotten. 

Now, we ask, what has the society to do with making happy 
homes? or, what relation does the society hold to the home? 
The question to be answered first is, What is the aim of the 
society — what is it doing for our young women to fit them 
for the duties of home? Our society endeavors to teach its 
members how to make the best use of life, how to use their 
time and talent to the best advantage, so that if they learn 
this themselves they cannot help benefiting those by whom 
they are surrounded in the home circle. Last winter our 
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talks were about noted women. I am sure they made every 
girl wish she was something better. When I left the club I 
used to say to myself, ‘*I am glad I was there to-night.” 
What better place could we find to work out our new thoughts 
than home; when we get a recipe for a new dish it is home 
we try it in, not our neighbor’s home. And every new idea 
is so much gain. ‘Take, for instance, the health-waist. That 
new idea taught us the value of being properly dressed, of 
having the weight of our clothes suspended from our shoul- 
ders. The relation the health-waist holds to the home is, it 
makes us stronger and more able to perform our duties, and, 
of course, when we are stronger we are better-tempered, and 
a good-tempered person goes a good way toward making 
home what it should be, and comes second only to having the 
meals well-cooked and on time. 


A FAR AND NEAR CLUB MEMBER. 


The fact that the mejority of members can testify to one or 
more changes in the home life since their attendance at the 
club began points to a close relationship indeed. Do not 
tired mothers, who have been relieved from cooking when 
their daughters are at home, bless and praise the formation of 
the cooking-class and its results? What closer bond could 
be formed between the club and the home than that one which 
is formed by the club holding out to its members the privilege 
of helping mothers? How about the lectures on health? 
Have they not worked one or more reforms in the general 
health of the home circle? Then our dressmaking and mil- 
linery classes are a great benefit. Probably the thought of 
ever learning either would never have occurred to us had not 
a club class been formed. What economy has been practised 
by making our own clothes, and the money so saved has been 
invested in something to either some one else’s benefit or our 
own. 

Even the physical culture class’s relation to the home is 
close, this being shown in the fact that our brothers and sis- 
ters are being shown how to hold and carry themselves, and 
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if we do not tell them our example will be copied. We all 
know how much our personal carriage goes toward command- 
ing respect at all times and places, and cannot most of us 
thank the club for knowing this important fact? How we all 
love the drill class, with its pleasure, and how much brighter 
we go to our homes after this pleasure, whereas, in some 
cases, Where no such good times are experienced, the persons 
are unhappy themselves and make others so, too. In conclu- 
sion I will say that the bond between the club and home is 
very, very strong, and the relationship is shown in the club’s 
influence upon our lives, and the benefits our home circle has 
received through our attention to and practice of the talks, 
and our attendance upon the classes. Let us all acknowledge 
the relation of the club to the home, by showing the influence 
for true womanhood, helpfulness, cheerfulness, and purity have 
told upon us. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ANDREWS, E. BENJAMIN. An Honest Dellar. American Economie 
Association. 

Crooks, G. R., D. D. Life of Bishop Simpson. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 

Fircn, J. G., M. A.. LL. D. Notes on American Schools and Training 
Colleges. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Harnes, S. A. (In press.) he Parson's Letter; a few gleanings 
from a pilgrimage of over thirty years on both sides of the water. Mr. 
Haines, an indefatigable temperance worker, now publishes in book form 
his contributions to the organs of the Commercial Travellers’ Association. 
The readers of these journals will be glad to see them in a more perma- 
nent form. 

LOEWE, Dr. L. Diaries of Sir Moses Montefiore and Lady Montefiore. 
2Vols. Chicago: Belford-Clarke Co. 

PEABODY, REV. ANDREW PRESTON. Harvard Graduates Whom I have 
Known. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Posse, BARON Nits. The Swedish System of Educational Gymnas- 
tics. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Wuitk, EL1zA4 ORNE. Miss Brooks; a Story. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Yam. Wikkey: A Scrap. E. P. Dutton & Co. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MOHONK 
NEGRO CONFERENCE. 
HELD JUNE 4-6, 1890. 

1. Increasep facilities for industrial training, not only in 
the trades, but especially in improved agriculture, and for the 
girls in household duties that fit for home-making and house- 
keeping. We believe in education which, by the skilled use of 
the hand, awakens the brain, stimulates ideas, creates a dis- 
satisfaction with the unthrifty present, that wants thus awak- 
ened may be satisfied by the steady efforts of industry 
acquired. And we urge all school authorities to use industrial 
training, not in order to make the negro a mere toiler, but to 
evoke a nobler manhood and womanhood by the discipline of 
intelligent labor. 

2. The family is God’s unit of society. The Christian 
home is the great civilizer. Ultimately, in the homes of the 
colored people the problem of the colored race will be settled. 
The girls and the women of the negro race must determine 
the character of the negro homes. All the influences which 
tend to the purity, the intelligence, and the beauty of the 
home, and to the ennobling of the women of the negro race, 
should be systematically fostered. We believe that the one- 
room cabin is a social curse of the negro race, as is the reser- 
vation tepee that of the Indian, and the overcrowded tene- 
ment-room that of our city slums. This conference most 
earnestly urges the upbuilding of the wholesome, cleanly, 
intelligent Christian home, and the inculeation of sound tem- 
perance principles and practice, as of the greatest present 
importance to the race; and to the upbuilding of such homes 
all friends of the negro, in all parts of our land, are urged to 
use every effort. 

3. We recognize most gratefully the noble work for the 
education of the race already done by the people of the 
States where live most of our colored fellow-citizens. Nearly 
forty millions of dollars spent for this object by those States 
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augurs well for the future. But this sum and the sixteen 
millions spent by the North for the same work make only ¢ 
good beginning. The common schools should be made more 
effective. Greater numbers of colored teachers must be still 
more efficiently trained at additional normal schools. The 
higher education must be open to the most capable negroes. 
In the name of two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
labor from which all sections of our land made profit, the 
people of the United States should hold it a sacred duty to 
educate the seven millions of negroes, who, if uneducated, 
must be a source of the gravest danger to the whole nation. 
In a thoroughly Christian education is our hope for this race, 
as for all races. 

4. To develop character — true manhood and womanhood 
— is the object alike of education, of a free government, and 
of Christian civilization. We believe that character can be 
attained only by persistent self-training in morality. We 
especially urge it upon all who deal with the negroes that 
they so deal as to promote a self-reliant morality. The 
‘‘credit system,” with store-pay and lien upon the crop, has 
so uniformly shown itself harmful that we urge its avoidance. 

5. To promote those habits of thrift and productive econ- 


> 


omy which must underlie as well as advance the acquisition of 
property and ownership of land in civilization, we urge the 
establishment by the United States government of a postal 
saving system. We believe that such systems would greatly 
increase the general savings-bank business of the country, 
and would benefit the poorer people of both races. 

6. For the attainment of these ends, we look to the 
enlightened Christian sentiment of the people of all parts of 
our country. The law of mastership only through the unself- 
ish service of our fellow-men we believe to be divinely given 
as a law of life to all Christians. To the unselfish service of 
helping the negro to help himself, in education, in morality, 
in religion, and thus in civilization and in fitness for citizen- 
ship, we fraternally invite all our fellow-citizens of whatever 
race who love their country and their Saviour. 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.— Home for Incurables. Fifth Annual Report. 
President, Frederick L. Ames; Clerk, Godfrey Morse. The 
Home is open to men, women, and children, suffering from 
incurable diseases for which no special hospital has been 
established, and who have been residents of Massachusetts for 
three years previous to application. Current expenses, $10,- 
656.94; balance on hand, $17,177.15. 

Boston.— Sea Shore Home. Fourteenth Annual Report. 
President, John Lowell; Secretary, H. C. Haven. The 
Home receives children and their mothers who need a change 
from the city during the summer months. Current expenses, 
$7,522.11; balance on hand, $1,338.97. 


Boston. — Lying-in Hospital. Fifty-seventh Annual 
Report. President, Augustus T. Perkins; Secretary, Rev. 
Henry F. Jenks. The Hospital receives women for contine- 
ment, assists out-patients, and maintains a training-school for 
nurses. Current expenses $12,911.96; balance on hand, 
$493.85. 


Battimore, Mp. — Hospital —elief Association of Mary- 
land. Ninth Annual Report. President, George J. Tor- 
rance; Secretary, Miss Mary E. Gibson. The object is to 
promote the comfort of the sick in the various hospitals by 
forming libraries, collecting papers, flower and fruit missions, 
and by other methods that may suggest themselves. No 
treasurer's report given. 

CATONSVILLE, Marytanp.—St. Lukeland. Ninth Annual 
Report. Secretary, Miss Lilian M. Gary. A sanitarium 
established by the Hospital Relief Association of Maryland 
for over-worked and tired mothers and children. Current 
expenses, $627.91; balance on hand, $7.94. 


Pirrspure, Pa.— Children’s Aid Society and Bureau of 
Information of Allegheny County. Fourth Annual Report. 
President, Mrs. Dr. B. F. Woodburn; Secretary, Mrs. Jas. 
R. Darragh. The society was organized to reduce pauperism 
and the necessity of reform schools, ete., by placing neglected 
children in good homes. Current expenses, $1,909.37; 
balance on hand, $263.20. 





PHALANX TEMPERANCE VOLUNTEERS. 


At the great meeting of the friends of temperance in New 
York, June 10th, Mr. Albert Griffin, of Manhattan, Kansas, 
presented an appeal to the people on the necessity of a revival 
in pledge-signing. The matter must not be left in doubt as to 
who are total abstainers and who are not. It is impossible to 
make right estimates in this matter. He proposes to divide 
cities, towns, and counties into small districts, and make a 
list of every resident over ten years of age; then go system- 
atically to work, present the pledge, and make each district 
‘‘solid for total abstinence.” For this purpose he proposes 
two pledges, one for five years and one for life. The pledge 
reads as follows, changing the word ‘ life” to ‘five years” 
in the shorter one : — 


LIFE PLEDGE. 


ccs Phalanx Temperance Volunteers. 


Believing that the best interests of the nation and of humanity will 
be promoted thereby, I hereby pledge myself, God helping me, never 
to use intoxicating liquor of any kind as a beverage. 


Signature, .... 


Residence, 





FEDERAL STREET COFFEE ROOM. 


We called the attention of our readers last autumn to the new tem- 
perance Coffee Room established on Federal Street, near the corner 
of Kneeland Street, Boston. This Coffee Room has been carried 
on during the winter, with patronage steadily increasing. 

It is evident it meets a need of the neighborhood. The ladies 
who direct it have been able to make it a lunch room, of which the 
popularity increases every day. 

But such establishments experience a certain drag in the summer 
months, and the ladies who conduct this Coffee Room again appeal 
for some assistance to make sure of its permanency. ‘This appeal is 
heartily endorsed by the Central Committee of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs, and all persons interested are invited to contribute what they 
can, however small the sum, at the office of Lenp a Ilanp, 3 Ham- 
ilton Place, Boston. EDWARD E. HALE. 
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E XTR AC TS FROM THE PRI ESS. 


LEND A HANp.—Edward Everett Hale’s ** Magazine of Organized 
Charity ” is the best practical exponent in le field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy, practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it. but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer, 





Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
find an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A HAND. ‘The 
articles of this magazine are all selected with great care, and represent the 
best ideas of the best men and women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects.— Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine, LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place, Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading.—Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it.— Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
Hanp. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world.—Christian Register. 

LeND A Hanp. edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in various departments of work all over the country. 





